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tome Economics in (olorado 


OLORADO is essentially a rural 

state with, comparatively speak- 

ing, long distances between towns, 
and yet the same changes which have 
taken place in the home life in the more 
densely populated regions are occurring 
here. 

It may not be a true statement that 
there is not as much home life as 
formerly, but it is very obvious that 
the family home life is affected by 
modern inventions and by improve- 
ments going on in the outside world. 

Even in our most rural com- 
munities the parcel post brings to 
the door mail orders from the city 
stores which include much of the 
wearing apparel for the family. The 
automobiles take the family to the 
neighboring town for their amuse- 
ments and at the same time give 
them an opportunity for buying at 
the local bakery their breads, cakes 
and cookies. 

Since many things which we once 
taught in our schools as belonging 
to the work of the homemaker have 
been taken out of the home, we 
have had to change our vocational 
homemaking courses to meet the 
changing conditions of the times. 

The vocational homemaking 
courses are set up in units. If a 
girl takes one year of the work she 
has had units in the following 
phases of homemaking: 

Meal planning and preparation; 
family and community relationship ; 
child care; clothing, home manage- 
ment. 

In the second year, more advanced 
work along these lines is given, together 
with house planning and home furnishing. 

In the meal planning and preparation 
unit, the girls begin with one of the 
simplest meals suitable for high school 
girls. Even a very simple meal gives 
an opportunity for food preparation and 
for planning and management in having 
meals ready at a stated time, the hot 
things hot and the cold things cold. It 





Part I 
By Mary BLOopGETT 


State Supervisor, Home Economics 
gives an opportunity for practice in set- 
ting the table in the most attractive way 
with the things at hand and in the 
serving of family meals. 

Foods work given on the meal basis 
brings in the other members of the family 
and the food requirement for the differ- 


ent members is_ inevitably included. 
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In every unit of vocational homemak- 
ing the family as a whole is considered. 
A separate unit in personal and family 
relationships is not always given in the 
first year. A question arising in class 
may bring up a discussion of some of the 
various phases of human relationship and 
the class at different times spends a part 
of its period on these questions. This 
unit must be adapted to fit the needs of 
the individual school and the needs of 
the girls in a particular group. 


Education 


The following have been worked out 
this 
Following the objec- 


as general objectives for units of 
kind in the 
tives are problems used in two different 


state. 


high schools showing how the units have 

been adapted to the needs of the particu- 

lar group of girls. 

Personal and Family Relationships 
Objectives: 

To develop in some degree each 

of the following: 

1. An appreciation of those things 
which go to make up a happy 
home. 

2. An appreciation of the responsi- 
bility of a daughter and sister 
in a home. 


3. Ability to see and help in home 
problems. 

4. Ability to see the value of 
friendship. 

5. Appreciation of the value of 
personal characteristics. 

6. An interest and determination 


to develop desirable character- 
istics. ° 
Problems used in School No. 1 
I. Elsie is a freshman in high 
school—she has an older brother at 
home. Her mother is a competent 


housekeeper and has never asked 


Elsie to do anything around the 
house except on wash day when she 
expects her to dust and put the 


living rooms in order. 

As a group you have decided that 
every member of the family has a 
responsibility in making the house 
a real home for all. 

Let us list the things which a high 
school girl can contribute towards this. 

Let us each list the 
which we are now taking in our own 


for herself 


responsibilities 
home and then each decide 
if she is doing her share. 
Activities and Devices 

I. List under general headings the 
small things which high school girls can 
contribute to their homes. Each member 
listed from two to ten things which she 
decided to take as her home responsibility 
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and to check herself on the doing. 


Problems 

II. Opal is also a freshman in our 
class. She has no mother. Her sister 
is 10 and in Junior High School. Her 
brother and her father are working from 
7 A.M. until 6 P.M. Opal says that with 
the help of her sister she finds time to 
do all of the housework for the family 
of four and yet is never late for school 
and keeps up with her lessons. 

Opal has arranged her work so that 
in the morning while she washes the 
breakfast dishes her sister makes the 
beds and does the room work, etc. She 
finds that it is only by having and care- 
fully using a schedule that she gets her 
work finished in time. 

Let us keep track of the things we do 
during a whole day and the time we 
spend doing them and see if we are 
using our time to the best advantage. 

Activities and Devices 

II. Make a time sheet showing what 
you did and time spent doing it for one 
whole day. 

Criticise your own time sheet to see 
if your time is well distributed. 

If time is not well distributed make 
definite plans for better distribution. 
What is being over emphasized? What 
is being neglected? 

Problems 

III. We have been discussing Opal 
who has to live by a very strict schedule 
in order to finish her housework and go 
to school, and Elsie who has only her 
school and does a very few home duties. 

What do high school girls do when 
they have finished their routine work? 

Let us list the things which we do in 
our leisure time and then each decide for 
ourselves. 

1. The benefits which we could derive 
from our leisure time. 

2. Whether we are deriving these bene- 
fits. 

3. The reaction of our use of time on 
other members of our family. 

Activities and Devices 

Ill. Each girl decide for herself the 
benefit which she wishes to derive from 
her leisure time and then make a definite 
plan to have some leisure and to ac- 
complish the end she has in mind from 
the leisure. 

Problems 

IV. One of the things which you have 
all listed as filling a large part of your 
leisure time is the reading of magazines. 
Let us then do the following. 

1. List the magazines which you have 
in your home. 

2. Bring for examination copies of all 
magazines which are not familiar to 
every member of the class. 


3. Bring from the school and city 


libraries copies of other magazines which 
you consider good. Classify these maga- 
zines as to use i.e., story, fashion, current 


news, household, professional, 
children’s, etc. 

In this list of magazines which you 
have examined there are more story 
magazines than any other one kind. Let 
us examine these story magazines criti- 
cally and discover their good and bad 
points and then star the ones we consider 
the best. 

From the magazines we have examined 
make a well rounded selection which will 
fill the needs of your family at a reason- 
able cost. 

Activities and Devices 

IV. Bring in magazines for examina- 
tion. 

Each girl makes out a magazine list 
which will give reading to all members of 
her family and yet be within the reach 
of the family income. 

Problems 

V. We have been discussing our part 
as high school girls in the work and 
leisure of our family. What are some 
other things that we do to contribute to 
the happiness of our family and others. 

How many of us have entered a home 
where the members were finding fault 
with each other? What was the reaction 
on you? 

What is our responsibility for the 
atmosphere of our home? What are we 
doing now to create the kind of home 
which we wish for our 


sports, 


atmosphere 
family? 

What additional things can we each 
take as our responsibility? 

Activities and Devices 

V. Each girl decides upon from 1 to 
5 things which she will do to contribute 
to the happiness of her family. 

Problems Used in School No. 2 

I. Our class is an organization of girls 
similar to a club in that the actions of 
the individual are reflected on the whole 
group. What are some of the desirable 
traits and habits that we can increase and 
the undesirable ones that we can well 
do away with in order that we may work 
together well and happily and be mutually 
helpful. 

II. Let us as a group set up a code 
of action which will help each of us to 
develop into girls who will feel their 
individual responsibility toward other 
members of the group. It would be very 
fine if at the end of the year the teacher 
in this school and the people in the 
community should recognize that this 
group has shown real improvement. 

III. In our work here in the laboratory 
we often have responsibility placed upon 
us such as room manager, management 
of school lunch, planning for banquet or 
tea for mothers, exhibits, etc. What is 
the motive in such situations of girls for 
seeing the job well done? Let us decide 
what shall be our motive in such situa- 
tions in our class. 

IV. How does it happen that one or 
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two girls in our school and class are usu- 
ally chosen for places of leadership? Make 
a chart of the qualities by which a girl 
may be judged as to her ability to fill 
positions of leadership and each judge 
herself accordingly. 

V. Suppose we each think of a home 
that we know of where there is a very 
happy family life and plan out those 
things which help to make the atmos- 
phere of such homes a happy one. What 
have the father and mother done in a 
home of this kind to make it such a 
happy one? 

Let us think through and suggest ways 
in which each of us in our homes can 
aid Father and Mother in making our 
home such a one as we have described. 

Let us plan suggestions which each of 
us can use in making our family meals at 
home enjoyable. 

Plan ways which each of us can use 
to make our evenings at home happy. 

(These problems should be followed by 
discussion of case situations which illus- 
trate the ideals or lack of ideals as de- 
veloped in class—and should lead into 
home project.) 

Activities and Devices 

V. Many books and stories and poems 
can be used from current magazines such 
as the Dot and Will stories in the Amer- 
ican Magazines—The Log Cabin Lady 
(Anonymous autobiography), The Home- 
maker (see others in bibliography). 

We recognize the fact that most high 
school girls have some dealings with 
small children. They may have small 
brothers or sisters in their own home or 
they may be working their way through 
high school by caring for small children 
while the parents are away in the after- 
noon or evening. Local conditions and 
the training and experience of the 
teacher vary the content of a child care 
and training unit, but in every first year 
vocational homemaking class some child 
care is included in every unit. 

For example, in the foods unit taught 
on the meal basis, the class is divided 
into families. In each family there is a 
small child and in planning and preparing 
the family meals the food requirement 
for the small child is always considered 
as a part of the study of foods. 

Besides a study of the food require- 
ments of the small child, a clever teacher 
brings out in class discussion problems 
similar to the following which have been 
selected from one school outline. 

John is three years old. He has never 
learned to like milk and refused to drink 
it... How can we include a_ sufficient 
amount of milk in his diet in other ways 
than drinking? What can we do to help 
him overcome his dislike for the taste 
of milk? 

Alice is four years old. Her family 
always serves at least one other vegetable 


(Continued on page 154) 
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Home Economics Cottage at Deming 


OR several years the Home Eco- 
F nomics Department of the Deming 

Schools has been located in a 
rented residence near the high school. 
This year our building program included 
plans for a home economics cottage 
erected on school ground separate from 
the high school building yet in all respects 
occupying the relation of a classroom to 
the school as a whole. 

This cottage was designed by Trost and 
Trost of El Paso, from plans prepared 
by the State Supervisor of Home Eco- 
nomics and the Federal Vocational Re- 
gional Counselor. 

The entrance to the cottage is about 
fifteen feet from the entrance to the high 
school building. The cottage is fifty feet 
by thirty-nine feet, built of mottled buff 
brick, presenting a very attractive “ ex- 
terior. The cost was something over 
$8,000—not materi- 





By 


foods laboratory and the dining room is a 
unit kitchen equipped with an electric 
range, kerosene water heater, sinks, and 
cabinets for supplies. 

The purpose is to furnish the pupils 
with all the problems they may meet in 
the average homes of the community. In 
this community there are about one hun- 
dred families using electricity for cooking. 
The majority of the people still use coal 
or oil. It would be subversive of the best 
community interests to teach cooking by 
any one of these methods to the exclusion 
of the others. 

The cottage has a decided appeal : 

1. To the teacher: any workman can 
put on better work and take more pride 
in it, if given suitable tools. 

2. To the girls: more efficient work; 
pride in the school; incentive to addi- 
tional effort, are apparent. 





ally greater than 
the cost would 
have been had the 
department been 
accommodated as 
part of the regular 
high school build- 
ing and taking up 
space equal to ap- 
proximately two 
fullsized class- 
rooms. 

One enters the 
building into a 
large hall. Upon 
the left is a fully 
furnished bedroom 
which may be used 
as a fitting room 
and bathroom, On 
the right is a 
living room, both 
completely and at- 
tractively furnished. 

At the end of the hall to the left is 
the clothing room containing sewing 
tables, built-in ironing boards, electric 
iron, six sewing machines including one 
electric, abundant shelves and closets. At 
the end of the hall to the right is the 
kitchen or foods laboratory with accom- 
modations for twenty pupils. The equip- 
ment consists in part of regular domestic 
science tables of steel with maple tops, 
one electric range, one coal range, a num- 
ber of oil stoves, sinks, etc. Between the 








Doesn’t this picture look real homelike? The girls here seem 

to be settled down with their favorite magazines. 

you an idea of the cottage with its decided appeal to the 
teacher, girls, boys and community. 


This gives 


3. To the boys: as a result largely of 
interest in the cottage, we have a flourish- 
ing and enthusiastic class of about twenty 
high school boys. 

4. To the community: the people are 
proud of the building. Hardly a day 
passes that we do not have visitors. More- 
over, the people are learning that home 
economics does not end with a little cook- 
ing and sewing. 

The problem presents itself as to the 
use of the cottage as a community center. 
A tentative ruling is made that it must be 


Epwin D. 
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eA Real and Meal 


Home Economics (ottage 


MARTIN 


Superintendent of Schools, Deming, New Mexico 


used for school affairs only which must 
be under the management of the regular 
teacher: For example; 

1. The home economics clubs under the 
direction of the teacher put on an en- 
chilida supper to raise money for club 
purposes. 

2. The Board of Education and the old 
teachers gave a reception to the new 
teachers which took the form of supper 
and bridge. 

3. The local Rotary Club, of which the 
superintendent and principal are members, 
entertained the Club at luncheon under 
the management of the home economics 
teacher. 

4. The coaches and school officials dur- 
ing the recent regional basketball tourna- 
ment were entertained at breakfast by 
the cooking class of boys under the direc- 
tion of the teacher. In all cases the 
department was amply paid by the club or 
organization entertained. 

5. A request from a local club to hold 
an afternoon tea at the cottage under 
their own management however, was 
denied. 

We believe that there is no more im- 
portant activity in the school than home 
economics. We believe that the cottage 
plan will have a decided effect upon the 
growth and prosperity of that department. 
We believe that the results are more 
promising than those secured under any 
other scheme. 


American Education 

Week Nov. I1-17, 1929 

HE National Education Association 

has announced the program for the 
ninth annual observance of American 
Education Week, November 11-17, under 
the joint auspices of the Association and 
the American Legion. 

Secretary J. W. Crabtree of the Na- 
tional Education Association said, “Amer- 
ican Education Week is observed each 
year during the week including Armistice 
Day. It begins on Monday and ends on 
Sunday. It is the purpose of American 
Education Week to acquaint the public 
with the aims, achievements, and needs 
of the schools. The program is built 
around the seven cardinal objectives of 
education, formulated in 1918 by a com- 
mittee of the National Education Asso- 
ciation.” 
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The Dietitian in the School Program’ 


Director of Home 


The Dietitian’s Work 
HE 


common conception of the 


° *.° *. 
work of a dietitian is that 
of planning menus for _ indivi- 
duals who are in ill health. She 


is usually thought of as a member of a 
hospital staff or one to be considered in 
a medical clinic. The school program as 
now organized in Denver recognizes three 
functions of the dietitian—her relation- 
ship to the lunch room, to health service, 
and to health education. Since 1924 six 
dietitians have been placed in the junior 
and senior high schools with the view of 
improving lunch rooms and contributing 
to all phases of health education. 


The Dietitian’s Service to the 
School Lunch Room 
The school lunch room was established 
because (1) in large cities and in many 
other situations it is not practicable for 
most high school pupils to go home for 
lunch. (2) the 
for them during the lunch 


school is consequently 
responsible 
hour and this carries with it the responsi- 
bility of 
lunch, and (3) a valuable type of educa- 


providing a proper place for 


tion can be carried on during this time 

as a phase of the lunch room program. 
A lunch 

should give the pupils healthful, whole- 


room in the public schools 
some food, well prepared, and at small 
cost. 


be of 


The lunch room program must also 
student 
body if it is to justify fully its existence 
If the 
school lunch room organization is to ap- 


educational value to the 


as a part of the school system. 


proach the realization of these purposes 
it must have trained supervision. The 
dietitian’s first function is supervision of 
the lunch room in furthering these pur- 
poses. She is definitely responsible for 
the type served, the 
servings, standards of food preparations, 
and the educational features. The first 
three items are easily understood by the 
majority of individuals. 


of menu size of 


Educational Features 


The purpose of this article is to point 
out the educational features of the lunch 
room from a dietetical point of view. 
This is not intended to suggest that this 
feature is of more importance than the 
moral responsibility of the 
supervise the activities of the pupils dur- 
ing the lunch hour. 

What constitutes the educational fea- 
tures of the lunch room has not been 


schools to 


*Reprinted by permission from the Denver 
Public Schools Bulletin. 


By Kate W. Kinyon 


Economics, 


fully developed in the minds of those 
working with this phase of the program. 
The school lunch room is the one place 
where the student body. meets each day 
in informal social groups. This situation 
is full of educational possibilities. The 
school lunch room is the laboratory in 
which children have a chance to practice 
in a real life situation under supervision. 
Choosing food is a daily occupation which 
individual must engage in if he 
would live. Much of the success and 
happiness of his life depends upon how 
The school 
lunch room provides an opportunity to 
teach children wise choices of foods and 
Washing hands 
line, 


every 


wisely this choice is made. 


good daily food habits. 
eating, keeping in 
slowly and quietly, talking in low tones, 
leaving the table in order with crumbs 
and papers removed, returning dishes and 
trays—all these habits which contribute 
to the health and comfort of the indivi- 
The entire lunch 
hour is a situation in which the child has 
an opportunity to practice living with his 
fellow beings. The plea of modern edu- 
cation is for life situations in which to 
teach. Here is live one. It is 
teeming with possibilities. Why not use 
it to its fullest extent? 


before eating 


dual and his classmates. 


a real 


Discipline not the Function 
of the Dietitian 


When the dietitian is held responsible 
for the discipline in the lunch room, her 
real functions tend to lose their effective- 
ness. She should be at liberty to give 
her entire attention at this time to helping 
children in the choice of foods and to the 
supervision of the details of serving. 


The Dietitian’s Contribution to 
Health Service 


Health service is a remedial 
work. The maximum purpose is realized 
when it is also educational. Its function 
is to take those children who are not in 
good health and try to bring them up to 
standard. Children who are undernour- 
ished need the kind of help and advice 
which a dietitian is trained to give. The 
organization of nutrition and rest classes 
for this group affords an opportunity for 
the dietitian to make her contribution to 
health service. Her work with such 
groups should be remedial and educational 
at the same time. Her program should 
afford time for individual conferences 
with pupils and parents as well as group 


type of 


instruction. 


Denver Public Schools 


Experiments in a Junior and a Senior 
High School 

In one junior high school of Denver 
an experiment in health service of this 
type was carried on over a period of three 
years. The children involved in the ex- 
periment not only received help in nutri- 
tion problems; but physical defects were 
removed through cooperation with the 
home, teeth were put in good condition, 
and corrective exercises were prescribed 
for posture and difficulties. The 
experiment was a cooperative enterprise 
including the health education department, 
the physical education department, the 
science and home economics groups, and 
the home. The dietitian was the coordi- 
nating agent. The results indicated for 
this group an average gain of approxi- 
mately one point in school marks over 
the three-year period, while other pupils 
not in the experiment made no gain in 
average marks. 

In a senior high school over a period 
of one year the dietitian had fifteen hun- 
dred private interviews with six hundred 
different pupils. The maximum number 
of interviews with any one individual was 
six. These interviews were in the nature 
of advice on nutrition and health habits. 
Follow-up conferences were held in the 


foot 


majority of cases. 

The type of work given above are 
health service. The purpose of the service 
was first remedial and second educational. 
The major objective of such service is 
to bring the child who is below his nor- 
mal health level up to standard and show 
him how to keep himself in this condition. 

The Dietitian’s Contribution to 

Health Education 


Health education is interpreted as giv- 
ing the individual the knowledge, habits, 
attitudes, and skills which will enable 
him to keep himself at the highest level 


of health physically, socially, mentally, 
morally, and emotionally. The health 
education program of the junior and 


senior high schools of Denver is or- 
ganized on the inter-departmental basis. 
This means that all departments of the 
school should contribute to the health 
program. The special function of the 
dietitian in this cooperative program is 
to make contributions to correct choice of 
foods, as related to health, and to right 
food habits. She is also able to empha- 
size in this program such things as per- 
sonal cleanliness, adequate exercise, rest 
and sleep, right attitudes of mind, and 
proper social conduct. This service should 
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include the entire student body regardless 
of health condition. The highest objective 
of health education is to help the indivi- 
dual keep well. 
Use of the Food Chart 

One junior high school used the serv- 
ices of the dietitian in the following way 
to contribute to the health education 
program. The food chart used by the 
health education department gives the one 
hundred calorie portions of the common 
foods. These charts were mimeographed 
in the school and one was placed in the 
hands of each pupil. The dietitian was 


asked to prepare a short bulletin in ex- 
planation of the calorie and its use as a 
measure of food values. She also included 
a table giving the average ages of junior 
high school pupils and their caloric re- 
quirement per pound of body weight. She 
then visited every home room, giving out 
the food chart and the calorie bulletin 
and explaining their purposes and uses. 
Follow-up visits to the home rooms were 
made to give the pupils an opportunity 
to ask questions and the dietitian a chance 
to find out what uses had been made of 
the information which had been presented. 





Ftome Economics and the Manufacturer 
A Unique Three Day School Program 


HE Malleable Iron Range Company 
of Beaver Dam, Wisconsin, recently 
sponsored a rather unique short course 
school program for the purpose of in- 
structing employees of public service com- 











Monthly; Miss Elilen L. Pennell, home 
economics editor, Successful Farming, 
Des Moines, Iowa; Mrs. Ida Cornforth, 
home economics field representative of 
Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, Mich., 


Monarch Home Service Kitchen in the Monarch Exhibition Hall 





Malleable Iron Range Company Beaver Dam, Wisconsin 
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panies regarding every important phase of 
electric range manufacture, construction 
and operation. Lecture and laboratory 
classes were held in the new Monarch dis- 
play kitchen by experts gathered from all 
parts of the country. Among those taking 
part in the program were: 

Miss Zorado Titus, equipment specialist 
of the Household Searchlight, Topeka, 
Kansas; Miss Josephine Wylie, associate 
editor, Better Homes and Gardens, Des 
Moines, Iowa; Miss Katherine Ayres, 
home economics editor, People’s Popular 


and Miss Ruth Sweat, food research 
specialist for Washburn-Crosby Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Miss Eloise Davison, home economics 
advisor of the National Electric Light 
Association of New York City, addressed 
the gathering on the activities of the 
association as related to home service 
work. Miss Davison emphasized the im- 
portance of labor relieving equipment, 
such as the temperature controlled electric 
range. In a survey conducted by the 
Bureau of Home Economics at Washing- 
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ton, D. C., it was found that an average 
of fifty-one hours a week are spent in 
housekeeping tasks by the average woman. 
According to the figures given out by 
Miss Davison four and one-half hours of 
these are devoted to child care; two and 
one-half to management and marketing, 
and forty-five hours are spent in ordinary 
household processes. Of these forty-five 
hours, twenty-two and one-half hours are 
spent in preparation and serving of foods. 

There were several interesting demon- 
strations given, one for a well balanced 
meal prepared and demonstrated by Mrs. 
Ida Cornford of the Kellog Company, 
3attle Creek, Mich. Another, by Miss 
Ruth Sweat of the Washburn-Crosby 
Company, showed some of the many pos- 
sible variations on the biscuit theme; 
Mary Hale Martin, home _ economics 
director of Libby, McNeil and Libby, 
spoke on marketing for canned foods, 
and Mrs. Vera Meacham of the Wiscon- 
sin Power and Light Company, on the 
ideal demonstration from the standpoint 
of the housewife. Opportunity was given 
for round table discussions at the various 
sessions of the school, and from the re- 
ports given the project was a highly suc- 
cessful and enjoyable one. 


y 


Nutrition Methods C Jourse 
at the University of 
Tennessee 


ISS JESSIE D. HARRIS, Head, 
M School of Home Economics of the 
University of Tennessee has announced 
that due to the generous offer of the 
Knox County Chapter of The American 
Red Cross of the services of Mrs. Grace 
Wagner, a full-time Red Cross Nurti- 
tionist, the following courses in Nutri- 
tion Methods have been planned for the 
coming summer session. In addition to 
the Methods and Field Work courses 
Mrs. Wagner will give, there will be 
classes in Nutrition for the first six weeks 
by Dr. Marthe Koehne of the regular 
University staff, and for the last six 
weeks by Dr. Jet Winters of the Univer- 
sity of Texas. 

Methods in the Conduct of a School 
Nutrition Program. Graduate. Prere- 
quisite or parallel graduate work in Nu- 
trition. Six hours. Three hours credit. 
Mrs. Grace Wagner. 

Supervised Field Practice. Field work 
in conducting a county nutrition program. 
This course involves responsibility for the 
nutrition program in rural schools of 
Knox County with conferences and dis- 
cussions. It will be conducted by the 
Knox County Nutrition Supervisor. 
Twelve periods. Three hours credit. 
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PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


Education for Parents and Teachers 


ERBERT SPENCER once said 
after reading over a large num- 
ber of school text-books that 
“one would think all education was for 
a race of celibates.” 
Now education recognizes in several 
important ways that most boys and girls 
grow up to marry and have children. 


The latest designation of parenthood is 
that of a “profession.” Hence the prepa- 
ration for its successful service has risen 
to the dignity of college classes and much 
approach in the high school. 

What are the requirements of a voca- 
tion which can be called a profession? 

First, that certain standards of prepa- 
ration and of skill shall be exacted of all 
who would practice it. Second, that a 
certain minimum of preparation shall be 
easily available if not compulsory. Third, 
that all those having intimate touch with 
children whether as parents or teachers, 
shall understand something of the tre- 
mendous significance of early life experi- 
ences and shall be fitted, if only in small 
measure, to be of use to babies from their 
birth in the difficult process of social 
adjustment. Fourth, that there should be 
some esprit de corps, some bond of com- 
radeship between parents and teachers 
who thus influence child life in order that 
continuity and unity may be at the com- 
mand of children for this social adjust- 
ment. 

These things are now at work to 
create “Courses of Study in Parental 
Education,” beginnings of “Centers of 
Family Consultation Service” and “Child 
Guidance Clinics” and the more popular 
and less academic agency of the “Parent- 
Teacher Associations.” 

What is the least a parent must know 
about child needs to be at all successful? 

1. What is physical health for the nor- 
mal child and how can it be secured? 

II. What are mental sanity and nervous 
stability, and what environment and emo- 
tional stimuli tend to secure these? 

III. What can be done in case of 
character problems, and how to avoid 
conflicts and crises that lead to weakness 
or stubborness? 


IV. How to find out what is likely to 
be the vocational aptitude of a child of 
no special genius; and what sort of 
schooling gives pre-vocational stimuli to 
enable that knowledge to be gained in 
advance of the years which must be 
given to earning self-support? 

V. What sort of friends should the 
child have at command, from the social 


affiliations of the parents, from the 
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church connection, from the school life 
or from the summer recreation? 

VI. How can the growing child, especi- 
ally the adolescent youth, get from 
modern community life such discipline 
toward self-restraint and toward obedi- 
ence to law as the older, more isolated 
family life, with its domestic industries, 
gave? 

These are some of the problems now 
pressing upon the modern parent which 
have led to Child Study Chapters and 
Parent Teacher Associations and all the 
manifold new work of the Pre-School 
teachers and the Progressive Education 
leaders and the new courses in Parental 
Education spoken of above. 

These are some of the problems that 
have lifted the Departments of House- 
hold Art and Household Science and 
Household Economics in the colleges and 
universities from the mere study of 
housekeeping to the higher ambitions of 
homemaking and the alliance of the home 
to all the socializing influences of society. 


T was thought at first that wk u the 
I larger part of domestic labor was trans- 
ferred from the household to the factory 
and shop, that women would not only 
have more leisure but find it easier to 


be good mothers. They do have more 
leisure, but neither mothers nor fathers 
are able to get along with less care or 
less sacrificial devotion to their children 
than in the past. Indeed it is profoundly 
true that it takes more time, more per- 
sonal attention and more instructed in- 
telligence to be a successful parent today 
than ever before in our civilization. The 
reasons for this are obvious. First the 
social standard of child care has im- 
mensely risen. The child must be fed 
properly; must be able to have medical 
and nursing care in consonance with the 
new crusade against preventable disease; 
the child must attend school the compul- 
sory minimum at least and the pressure 
for further for successful 
earning labor rises all the time. The 
youth must have some social means pro- 
vided for the exercise of that as yet ill- 
regulated energy and emotional urge 
which was for many at least held down 
to obligated labor in the past. Moreover, 
the home is not now a legal or a social 
unit as it was in the past. However wise 
and good parents may be the pull of the 
community life and herd-minded push of 
the young people themselves cannot be 
overcome by any one family group alone. 
There must be today social organization 


preparation 


to attain personal ends of right living. 
The fashions that lead to conformity in 
dress, in standards of living, in methods 
of recreation gained in reading the news- 
paper and in listening to the radio, stand- 
ards of what is right and wise—these 
fashions of living, rule even those su- 
perior to their demands. 


We have therefore not yet found a 
place for parents to take ease and let 
society provide for their children what is 
best. On the contrary, the new move- 
ment for standardizing by education the 
minimum at least of wise and helpful 
child-training has come none too soon to 
help parents over a difficult place in the 
home life. 

The experts run ahead and tell what 
should be done to make children what 
they should be for the benefit of the 
social whole. The parents, burdened 
financially and with demands upon each, 
especially the fathers, for absorbing de- 
votion to some one task, hurry from one 
form of help to another to try and get 
breath between the new demands, and to, 
at the same time, make sane and sensible 
and happy family life, in which they 
know well the child can alone find and 
make its own adjustments. 

The average parent means well by his 
child. He will, and she will, sacrifice 
much to secure for that child a better 
chance, or at least as good a chance as 
came to each parent. The world presses 
its new and bewildering opportunities for 
freedom of action and for even danger- 
ous experimentation upon each young 
life, and the parents often stand aghast 
at the risks their children run in prema- 
ture experience of the perils and the 
adventures of a life experience made 
more complex each decade. 

Also, a new danger threatens in the 
newly instructed consciousness of parents. 
One need not believe with some extrem- 
ists in psychology that “the fate of the 
child in temperament and in tendency is 
settled before its third birthday.” Happily 
we can still “mix” the special research 
statements of the experts “with common 
sense,” as the old doctor bade his patients 
do with his medicines. But it is appar- 
ently proved that the early impressions 
we used to think so transient and hence 
of little importance wear deep grooves 
in the consciousness, and above all lead 
to many sub-conscious tendencies, fears 
and desires that bode ill or well for the 
child’s later experience. 

This new conception of the importance 

(Continued on page 156) 
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Okives---Ripe or Green 


OR all its antiquity, the olive has 

received comparatively little atten- 

tion in books devoted to foods. The 
Bible mentions the olive in the espisode 
of the dove’s bringing a branch of it to 
Noah. We know that Egyptians, over 
4,000 years ago, cultivated it. 

According to most commentators, the 
olive probably originated in Asia and was 
first cultivated in Assyria whence it was 
introduced with such effect into the 
countries of Greece and Rome, that the 
phrase, “olive-skinned maidens,’ became 
one of high praise. 

At any rate it is known that for 
thousands of years the Mediterranean 
countries made olives and olive products 
one of their prin- 
cipal industries, 

According to one 
record, the olive 
was first introduced 
into this hemisphere 
from Spain in 1560, 
Peru being the place 
chosen for its do- 
micile. Later olives 
were planted in 
Mexico. In the 
United States, their 
debut was sponsored 
by the Franciscan 
fathers who brought 
the seed from 
Mexico in 1769, It 
was the original 
mission near San 
Diego where Father 
Junipero Serra 
planted the first 
olive tree. It is from 
these original plant- 
ings that the now- 
famous mission olive has descended. 
Its present type is so different from 
any grown in Europe that it is a 
mystery as to how or where the deviation 
from the standard form was acquired. 

During the years which followed the 
development of olive groves, efforts were 
made to imitate the green pickled olives 
of Spain. However, the olives were not 
suited to this purpose and it was not 
until 1901 that an investigation by the 
Agricultural Experiment Station at Berke- 
ley developed a method by which the ripe 
olive could be preserved and canned and 
so made accessible any place in the world. 

Ripe olive production is essentially a 
California industry, for only in this state, 
and a small area in Arizona, is the olive 
grown in the United States. Suitable 
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soil, long, dry and quite warm summers 
and irrigation are necessary to grow the 
olive successfully. The olive is one of 
the most beautiful of trees. Always in 
leaf, it presents a silvery appearance, for 
the leaves are a deep green on one side 
and a fuzzy, silvery grey on the other. 
The olive is pruned in late winter. In 
April and May the small yellow blossoms 
appear and in the fall, from September 
to December the fruit is gathered. Be- 
cause unusually good methods of cultiva- 
tion are used in California the trees begin 
to bear at from five to seven years; in 
Southern Europe the average is twelve 
years. Our olive trees attain to a greater 
size than European ones. The careful 





A Group of Olive Trees 


cultural methods and strict quarantine 
laws are responsible for the remarkable 
absence of disease. 

Four principal varieties of olives are 
grown in California, the Mission, Man- 
zanillo, Ascolano and Sevillano. The 
Mission and Manzanillo comprise some 
ninety percent of the state’s output, their 
popularity being due to their superior oil 
content, texture and flavor. The Ascolano 
and Sevillano are not nearly so fine in 
these qualities but they are much larger 
than the first two varieties and make a 
finer appearance. It is necessary to pick 
the Ascolanos and Sevillanos when they 
are almost green because the fiber is so 
coarse that if they were permitted to 
ripen before gathering, as are the Mis- 
sion and Manzanillo, they would soften 


and spoil during curing and canning. 

In preparing ripe olives, the fruit is 
allowed to ripen on the trees before 
gathering. The fruit is picked carefully 
and in order that they may arrive at the 
packing plant in perfect condition they are 
transported in barrels or tanks containing 
either water or a weak brine. In the 
plant the fruit is sorted by mechanical 
graders into five sizes. Only the larger 
sizes are canned, the smaller ones being 
used for olive oil. 

As price is always on a basis of quality, 
the growers are encouraged to strive for 
a high grade product rather than on 
quantity. 

The Mammoth size is usually the 

smallest in quantity 


a Me ONS and receives highest 


price. 

In order to ensure 
the continuance of 
this quality sorting 
is done frequently 
throughout the pro- 
cess. Even before 
the grading is done 
all stems and leaves 
are removed. Un- 
ripe or bruised 
olives are discarded 
after grading. 

Since olives, even 
ripe ones, are ex- 
tremely bitter when 
they are gathered, 
the main part of the 
processing is con- 
cerned with remov- 
ing this flavor and 
developing the na- 
tural one, which is 
described as 
“smooth, oily and nut-like” Variations are 
found from factory to factory in the time 
consumed in processing the olives before 
canning, but the essential process involves 
the use of several alkaline Solutions, 
followed by rinsing with water and soak- 
ing in numerous brines. 

The application of the alkaline solution 
depends on the variety of the olive, the 
grade and the degree of ripeness. The 
soaking not only destroys the bitterness 
but also makes the skin more permeable 
to the salt solution which follows. 

Robert Stewart, writing in Canning Age, 
says 

“If too little caustic soda is used the 
extraction of the bitter principle is slow 
and incomplete, while if too much is ap- 
plied the olive becomes soft, the flavor 
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**Medium”’ 
Count per lb. 105-120 
Average per lb..... 113 
Approx. No. per can: 
Buffet En 5 oz. net 35 
Tall Pint.................... 9 oz. net 64 
Tall quart 18 oz. net 127 
No. 10... .66 oz. net 466 
is injured and the nutritive value im- 


the 
some of the olive oil.” 
The olives are placed in concrete vats 
containing the alkaline solution. The 
process is repeated when necessary during 
a period of about a week, depending upon 
the penetration of the caustic soda. This 
is tested by cutting a sample of the fruit 
and when it has nearly reached the pit, 
the solution is drained off, the olives are 
thoroughly washed in pure water. During 
the first process the olives develop the 
bland, nut-like and very rich flavor due 
to the presence of the oil; and the dark, 
uniform, brown color. Green olives could 
be made as brown as ripe ones if the 
same process were carried out—that of 
aeration. During this curing process the 
ripe fruit is exposed directly to air and 
is introduced into the liquid. The color 
change is due to a chemical reaction in 
the pigment of the skin in the presence 
of oxygen. Connoisseurs prefer olives a 
deep, even seal brown rather than the 
black, just as they prefer the olives rang- 
ing in size from the Small to Mammoth 
rather than the Giant to Colossals. 
When the alkaline solution is entirely 
removed the olives are placed in a very 
dilute salt solution which is replaced by 
other, increasingly concentrated solutions. 
The length of time the olives remain in 
the solutions varies from a week to three 
weeks. This slow brining prevents shrink- 
ing and brings out the flavor of the olive. 
After the brining the olives are again 
sorted and the perfect types divided ac- 
cording to color. They are then washed 
in running water again sorted and packed 
A hot weak brine solution is 


paired because of saponification of 


in cans. 
run in and after being hermetically sealed 
the cans go into large steam retorts 


where the olives are sterilized at a tem- 
perature of 240 degrees Fahrenheit for 


sixty minutes. This thorough sterilizing 


is carried out under direct supervision of 
the California regulations and ensures the 
perfect keeping qualities of fruit. 
ripe olives are bottled. 


Some 


“‘Large”’ 


Olives illustrated show average size of vanous grades. 


“*Ex. Large”’ ““Mammoth”’ 





30 26 22 
55 46 40 
110 92 79 
405 339 289 


For the production of green olives, the 
scene shifts to Europe, probably to Spain, 
for it is from there that the best of the 
Only green 
because 


green pickled olives come. 
olives are produced in Spain 
there the olive sections are infested by 
an insect called the “olive fly” which lays 
its eggs in the fruit when it is sufficiently 
matured. As the eggs hatch and the larvae 
grow, tunnels bored in the fruit 
making it unfit for use. Consequently, 
the Spaniards pick the olives while they 
are still green and before the fly attacks 
them. 


are 


The green olives are bitter, due to the 
tanning in the skin. They are also tough- 
skinned and hard. No olive is palatable 
when it comes from the tree, whether it 
is green or ripe. 

The flavor of olives depends on the 
first process which they undergo. The 
fruit is placed in concrete, tub-shaped vats 
and then undergoes a process which takes 
from eight to ten hours in what is called 
a cooking solution. Each curer has some 
special secret with which he keeps his 
own property. After soaking in the lye 
solution the olives are washed in clean 
water and are then soaked in the pickling 


Water Protein 
HVE, TIDE... 69.90% 2.00% 
Olive, green ..... 78.41 2.43 


solution which may consist of a brine to 
which vinegar and spices such as cori- 
ander, laurel leaves, thyme, etc., may be 
added. When the olives are removed 
from the brine they are tender, crisp and 
have attained the golden green of the 
finished product. 

Bottling is usually done in the United 
States. Some of the olives are simply 
poured into the glass containers. Most 
of the stuffed olives and many of the 
whole ones are packed carefully, the 
packer picking the olives up with long 
wooden tweezers and placing them in the 
bottles one by one. 


“Ciant”’ 


**Colossal”’ 


19 16 12 
34 28 23 
67 56 45 
248 207 165 


A perfect green olive has a very firm 
flesh, a yellowish green skin, a pinkish 
pit and an agreeable flavor. Olives which 
are darker in color or which have soft 
meat are of an inferior grade; such a 
condition is usually due to age or to 
imperfect curing. 

The food value of ripe and of green 
olives has come in for some little dis- 
cussion recently. They are so unlike in 
characteristics and in use that compari- 
sons should not be made. The green 
olive is an unripened fruit pickled and 
generally used as such, though it has 
nutritive value; the ripe olive may be used 
as a pickle or as a definite food material, 
but consideration should be given to its 
greater contribution of nutritive value to 
the menu. A government bulletin gives 
the results of one analysis of ripe and 
of green olives. According to it, the 
ripe olive contained less fat and more 
water than the green one. This table has 
been generally followed in books on the 
subject. Recently, however, M. E. Jaffa, 
reports some tests made by Mr. Goss 
of the nutrition laboratory of the Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, which quite 
changes the picture. According to it, green 


Fat Carbohydrate Ash Cal. per Ib. 
21.00% 4.00% 3.40% 958 
12.90 1.78 4.48 598 


olives contain approximately 78 percent 
water and 13 percent fat. Ripe olives 
contain about 70 percent water and: 21 
percent fat. The table shown above will 
make the matter more obvious. 

From a glance at this table it is seen 
that both ripe and green olives stand 
rather in a class by themselves. The 
avocado is the only other food which 
comes to mind as having a make-up even 
approximately similar. The chief value 
of ripe olives in the diet is as a source 
of energy, due to its high fat content. 
Its caloric content gives it a place in 


(Continued on page 158) 
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Look for These Products When You 
Go to Market in May and ‘fune 


OOLING fruits, the first of the 

new season, begin to appear in 

the marketplaces at the first hint 
of warm weather. Some of them—pine- 
apples, for example—have been available 
for months but only at luxury prices; 
others are really starting their seasons 
anew, in which class may be listed cher- 
ries, plums, apricots, peaches and canta- 
loupes. An equally long list of vegetables 
is within reach of the average shopper— 
at prices the average shopper’s pocketbook 
will stand. 

Then too, it should be borne in mind 
that there is no better time in the entire 
year for fine quality fresh fish. Profes- 
sional fishermen make their largest 
catches during the same late spring 
days that entice the amateurs to try 
their skill with rod and reel. 

In short, May and June are 
months when fresh products occupy * 
an increasingly important place in 
the menu. If one is fortunate 
enough to have a garden it means 
products whose freshness is beyond 
cavil, but even those who must pur- 
chase at the corner grocer’s will 
notice an improvement in_ this 
respect. 

Approximately 90 per cent of the 
pineapple crop is marketed during 
May and hence this is the month 
to buy. The supply is heaviest in 
the eastern half of the United 
States since most of our supply 
comes from Cuba and Porto Rico. 
On the Pacific Coast relatively few 
fresh pines are used and most of 
these are from Hawaii. 

Maturity is important and not in- 
frequently pineapples are purchased 
and used before they are fully ripe. 
When fully ripe they are of a uni- 
form golden yellow color, have a 
characteristic “piney” aroma, and 
are slightly soft. The size does not 
affect the eating quality to any ex- 
tent and one size yields about the same per- 
centage of edible fruit as another. Hence 
it pays to purchase the size that is 
cheapest on a weight basis. Dealers, how- 
ever, prefer square shouldered to tapering 
ones as they claim the percentage of 
waste is smaller. 

Pineapples decay rather easily and the 
decay usually starts at the basal end. A 
small spot at the base soon penetrates 
deeply into the fruit and it is always best 
to see that the fruit is sound at the base. 
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Lobsters. 
Broilers. 

Green peas, string beans, cucumbers, 
new potatoes, and tomatoes. 
Mackerel, bluefish, swordfish, sea bass, 
striped bass, porgies, and Atlantic salmon 
Strawberries, dewhberries, pineapples, 
cherries, peaches, plums, apricots, lemons, 
and cantaloupes. 





Several of the stone fruits begin to 
appear on the market in May and by 
June are quite plentiful. Peaches and 
plums are shipped from California and 
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Georgia in large quantities while Cali- 
fornia ships cherries and apricots. 

All four of these fruits have charac- 
teristics in common. When fully ripe 
they feel soft and pulpy to the touch 
whereas green immature fruit is hard. The 
largest and best colored fruit of any given 
variety is apt to be the best flavored as 
there seems to be a close relation between 
size, color and flavor in stone fruits. 
Plump fruits are usually always prefer- 
able to those fruits which are somewhat 


flattened or thin in the cross section. 

Most of the cherries that come to mar- 
ket early in the season are of the sweet 
varieties—the red sours ripen during late 
June and July. Most of the varieties are 
black but occasionally one finds Royal 
Annes, the white red cheeked variety 
favored by commercial canners. 

The early peaches are practically all 
white fleshed late varieties for eating raw. 
They are, however, rather difficult to can 
because of their tenderness. 

Plums are mainly of the Japanese type 
and. suitable only for dessert uses. Practi- 
cally all of the early plums are heart 
shaped and red or yellow in color. 

May is the best strawberry month 
of the year for most part of the 
country. A beautiful crop is ex- 
pected this season. 

Those who live in the eastern 
part of the United States will find 
dewberries—a first cousin of the 
blackberry—in season during late 
May and June. This excellent berry 
is grown mainly in the South At- 
lantic States. Keep in mind _ that 
immature fruit is of reddish color 
and that the stems should not be on 
the fruit as with strawberries. 
Berries with caps adhering were 
picked too green. 

While lemons are a year round 
staple just as surely as sugar and 
coffee they are» nevertheless, most 
plentiful during May, June and 
July, largely because the demand is 
greatest at this season of the year. 
In contrast with most products 
which are lowest in price when they 
are most abundant, the price of 
lemons is generally highest during 
June. Lemons are so well standard- 
ized that it is seldom necessary to 
pay much attention to quality. 
Nevertheless, it is a good thing 
to be able to tell quality from out- 
ward appearance. The best lemons 
are heavy for their sizne, are finely tex- 
tured and rather firm. They shouuld not 
be badly softened as that indicates over- 
maturity ;. neither should they be too hard 
and unyielding. The skin should be fresh 
and oily rather than dried and leathery. 

The cantaloupe—one of the real puz- 
zlers even for experienced shoppers—is 
now in season. Unfortunately, there is 
no absolutely certain method for selecting 
a cantaloupe of delicious flavor every 
time. Perhaps scientists will eventually 
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patent a machine which will be able to 
separate the sweet ones from those of 
cucumber flavor but until then selection 
will always be a gamble. 

The following points generally—not al- 
ways—denote a good quality cantaloupe: 
It should be well netted with veins that 
stand out like whipcord and should be 
heavy for its size. When a cantaloupe is 
fully ripe it is soft even on the sides 
and top as well as the stem end; it should 
be golden yellow under the netting and 
the aroma should be pronounced. Canta- 
loupes that have no aroma are apt to 
have no flavor. And beware of canta- 
loupes which are noticeably soft at the 
stem end but hard and green elsewhere— 
it has softened by the 
repeated squeezings of who 
have rejected it. Never take a green 
immature melon and hope that it will 
ripen to delicious sweetness; the chances 


doubtless been 


customers 


are it will not. 

Green peas and string beans become 
abundant in May and continue plentiful 
during June. Moreover, at this season 
of the year they are much fresher on the 
average than during the winter months 
because they are not shipped from such 
distant regions. To be their best these 
vegetables should be strictly fresh; pea 
pods should be crisp and brittle while 
string beans should snap easily. If they 
pass the test for freshness, then note 
some of the other qualities. 

The large, long podded varieties of peas 
are superior in flavor to the short podded 
varieties as a rule and hence should be 
selected if there is a choice. Well filled 
pods are important and it is well to check 
up by feeling of a handful. Sometimes 
pods look excellent but contain mighty 
few peas. On the other hand, when the 
pods have become tough and silvery and 
the peas fill them tightly, they are over- 
mature and deficient in sweetness. 

Tenderness is the prime requisite of 
string beans. They should snap easily and 
not show a long tough string, although 
there are no absolutely stringless beans. 
When the beans become large enough 
to ridge the pods conspicuously they are 
too old. The color is unimportant and 
it matters little whether the beans are 
wax or green but the pods should be free 
from spots and rust. 

Cucumbers become plentiful in late 
spring and prices recede quickly from 
the lofty levels of wintertime. For slicing 
purposes long slender firm fleshed cu- 
cumbers are best. The color is important, 
too, and the best specimens show a uni- 
form green color with very little white 
or yellow except on the underside. The 
principal defects of cucumbers are over- 
maturity and _ seediness. Short, thick, 
spongy cucumbers that have begun to 
turn dull and yellow almost always prove 
to be seedy and flabby. 


Tomatoes and new potatoes, which have 
been discussed in previous articles are 
coming into their flush seasons. They 
are now available at practically any time 
in the year but not in such large quantities 
or at such low prices as during the 
warmer months of the year. Remember 
that tomatoes at their best are smooth, 
glossy red, firm and well shaped; potatoes 
are smooth, firm, of good shape, and free 
from bad cuts and bruises. 

Warm weather brings a wealth of sea 
foods much the same as it increases the 
fruit and vegetable supply. Many kinds 
of fish are obtainable in the larger cities 
all the year round but certain kinds are 
practically out of season during much 
of the year. 

Of the marine species mackerel is one 
of the most abundant during May and 
June. Spring caught mackerel are con- 
sidered superior in quality to those caught 
later in the season. 

Bluefish are somewhat more plentiful 
than at other seasons but this delicious 
variety is seldom in the bargain class. 
Swordfish, one of the finest steak fishes 
of them all, is in season only during the 
warm months. A swordfish steak will 
cost at least as much as a porterhouse 
steak but there is no bone or waste. 


Several other excellent species of 
marine fish at their best during late spring 
and early summer include sea bass, striped 
bass, porgies and Atlantic salmon. The 
last named is seldom low priced but the 
other three are often obtainable at moder- 
ate prices, especially near the Atlantic 
Seaboard. 

More lobsters are shipped to market 
during the summer months but here again 
is the anomaly of a product being plenti- 
ful and yet expensive. The reason, of 
course, is that the demand is much greater 
in warm weather. The best lobsters are 
heavy for their size and not too large 
as the extra large specimens are tougher 
and stronger flavored. From one and a 
half to three pounds is a good range of 
weights. ‘ 

Cooked lobsters are red in color. The 
practice of salvaging dead lobsters is not 
unknown in fishmongering circles so one 
should know how to determine whether 
or not a lobster was alive when dropped 
into the pot. If it was alive the tail is 
curled tightly under the body and the 
meat in the tail is solid, not broken up. 
In purchasing uncooked lobsters always 
select live specimens. 

The first poultry of the new season 
begins to reach market at this time in the 
form of broilers—chickens weighing one 
and a quarter to two and a half pounds 
each. To be really desirable broilers 
should be plump and well meated with 
some deposits of fat upon the body. 
Skinny and leggy broilers yield too little 
meat to be attractive or economical. 
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Where Did You 
Get Them?* 

“ HERE do you get such a lot 

of material to help you in teaching 
your clothes classes?” “Oh, that’s easy—I 
have a friend down south who sent me 
this exhibit of cotton and cotton materials, 
another out west who sent me the sheep 
pelt and raw wool. I got that pile of 
woolen samples from a tailor who wanted 
to discard them, and these samples of silk 
from a friend who is a traveling sales- 
man. 

“This case of old linens and embroid- 
ered articles is very valuable and does 
not belong to me or to the school. The 
children of our foreign born parents have 
assembled these to show what they used 
in the old country. Their mothers were 
so pleased to loan them and have visited 
the school just to see them. 

“That old spinning wheel was loaned 
by a Norwegian grandmother who some- 
times comes in and spins a bit for us just 
to show us how it used to be done. 

“Yes, that green stuff is a bit of flax 
we are trying to raise. We raised some 
last year and the girls were very much 
interested in seeing the fibers and putting 
them through the various processes of 
manufacture. 

“This ‘first aid’ cabinet was made up 
by my sophomore class who thought we 
should give ‘first aid’ to our clothing 
when it needed it. You have no idea 
how often we loan needles, darning 
cotton, ink remover and so on. These 
cleaning fluids are in great demand, 
especially after lunch when occasional 
grease spots on the front of a dress make 
the girl conscious of her appearance. The 
various stain removers were suggested by 
different students after they had had a 
few laundry lessons and had removed 
some stains from various articles of cloth- 
ing. Any one may come into our sewing 
room at any time we can serve them. 

“Those pieces of dyed cheesecloth? We 
had lots of fun dyeing them. We use 
them when we are playing with color to 
find out what is becoming to various 
members of the class. We bought a bolt 
of ordinary cheese cloth, cut it into yard 
lengths and proceeded to dye until we 
got all these lovely things. How the girls 
love to drape the pieces around their 
shoulders and what a difference it has 
made in the choice of colors for their 
frocks. The girls in our clothing classes 
are really dressing more becomingly than 
ever before. 

“T’'ll tell you more later, I must run 
along now to see what the juniors are 
doing with those pictures of historic 
costume which they borrowed from the 
museum; they just would have them be- 
fore they staged their class play.” E. A. 


*Reprinted with permission from New York 
State Home Economics News Letter. 
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Preparental Training 


in ‘Highland Park 


By ALIcE REBEccA WALLIN 


Head of Department of Child Care, Highland Park High School, 


Highland Park, Michigan. 


ITHIN the last few years the 

field of interest in Home Eco- 

nomics education has broad- 
ened to a great extent and our objectives 
have become far more reaching in their 
endeavor to assure the community a 
greater asset in its future homemakers. 
One of the phases of education which is 
arousing the most intelligent interest is 
that connected with preparation for 
motherhood. While there has been, for 
many years, a definite plan of preparation 
for homemaking along certain restricted 
lines, there has been, until comparatively 
recently, very inadequate preparations for 
the duties involved in parenthood. 

We see too many evidences in our 
every-day contacts of little, if any, train- 
ing for parenthood for us to feel the 
necessity of putting forth any arguments 
for such a course of training to be in- 
cluded in our educational systems. + The 





do, we have in 
concrete figures 
an argument for 
a laboratory for 
preparental 
training. 

While many 
school adminis- 
trators are still 
too academic- 
minded to admit 
the value of including such training as a 
part of the public curriculum, the most of 
them undoubtedly realize that it fulfills 
one of the objectives of secondary educa- 
tion, that of worthy home membership; 
and while sensing the utilitarian side of 
the question they are deterred by the 
initial cost and by the problem of program 
administration. In the long run, how- 
ever, such a problem is one of the realiza- 
tion of relative values. What will such 
actual contact 
with little 
children, made 
educational 
through _ trained 
supervision, 
mean in the life 
of the girl? Does 
the value _ re- 
ceived justify 
the expenditure? 
Does it pay to 
have a girl fore- 
go some of her 
academic class 
work for the 
sake of the time 
spent at the 
nursery school? 


Plenty of Out-door Play The answer to 


question is not so much one of advisa- 
bility as one of practicability. While home 
economics teachers undoubtedly feel that 
preparental training should be included in 
the educational background of the young 
people of today, the problem becomes, in 
most cases, one of administration. We 
realize that it is not an easy problem to 
teach girls to be ‘wise mothers simply by 
talking about it. We need to give them 
practical training for possible mother- 
hood. If, as has been worked out by the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
we remember of the information we re- 
ceive, one-tenth of what we hear, three- 
tenths of what we see, five-tenths of what 
we hear and see, seven-tenths of what we 
talk about, and nine-tenths of what we 


these questions 
from our own experience is an emphatic 
bald «ag 
We, in Highland Park, Michigan, have 
found that a course in child care, with a 
nursery school laboratory, is a valuable 
part of the training for future responsi- 
bilities as homemakers. There are prob- 
ably few girls who, even though they do 
not marry and become mothers, haven't 
some contacts and experiences, more or 
less intimate, with little children. We are 
giving our girls opportunity to meet those 
experiences with a more adequate back- 
ground of understanding than was true 
before the practical work in child care 
was given. 
A course in child care was included in 
the curriculum of the Highland Park 
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The Highland Park Nursery School Which is Connected with the 
Public School System 


High School for the first time in the fall 
of 1924. This course is required of all 
girls before graduation and is restricted, 
except in a few special cases, to the 12B 
and 11A students. At the time this course 
was first offered a nursery school labora- 
tory was opened. So far as I know, this 
was the first nursery school connected 
with a public school system to serve as 
a laboratory for training in child care. 
The attitude of the students themselves 
toward the course is very interesting. 
Their approach is varied, depending on 
whether or not they have any contacts 
with little children to serve as a_ back- 
ground. Girls have come to me after a 
few weeks of the course to say that, con- 
trary to their expectations, they found 
they were getting real enjoyment from 
their required work at the nursery school ; 
that they never knew before how to act 
when with little children, but were learn- 
ing that they were not so different from 
the rest of us. Just today a senior girl 
said to me, “Do you know, Miss Wallin, 
[ have never taken a course in all my 
life that has interested me so much or 
that has meant more to me than this 
That sort of a re- 


’ 


course in child care.’ 
mark, and many more like it, make one 
feel that this course really means some- 
thing in the life of these young girls. 

One of the students told me of her 
work with a nursery class in connection 
with one of the churches and how helpful 
she found the class discussions and her 
observations and contacts at the nursery 
school. The various behavior problems 
that seemed so difficult to her before did 
not present the same aspect after she saw 
how similar problems were handled at 
the nursery school. She had not before 
realized that disobedience, which was one 
of the problems she had to face, is often 
due to unwise handling of the child on 
the part of the adult. 

The prepared class periods occur once 
a week, during which various problems 
pertaining to the child are brought up for 
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The importance of habit— 
physical, mental and social—is emphasized. 
The attention is turned toward the way 
in which the nursery develops 
desirable habits, such as feeding habits, 
and it is a never-ending wonder to the 
students that little children can be trained 
to truly desirable feeding habits. It is 
well known that many times, even in 
very young children, definite food dis- 
likes may be formed. It is not so well 
known, however, what the basis of these 
dislikes may be, and the unconscious in- 
fluence the adult has upon the habits of 
the little child. Many a student has said 
that she never has eaten such and such a 
food, thinking she did not like it, but has 
found at the nursery school, where she 
knew she had to serve as a bright and 
shining example, that she did not dislike 
it after ali. Being a good example some- 


discussion. 


school 


times serves a double purpose. 

Other problems in habit training that 
sometimes become behavior problems also 
come up for discussion and the students 
learn the physical and psychological foun- 
dations and the treatment best to bring 
about normal conditions. 

The term “discipline” takes on a differ- 
ent meaning from that which most of 
them have hitherto ascribed to it, and they 
learn how much the adult attitude helps 
in bringing about satisfactory results. 
They learn what methods are most apt to 
bring about obedience and why parents 
themselves are often the cause of disobe- 
dience in their children. The matter of 
punishment also comes in for its share 
of discussion and the girls should have as 
a result an adequate idea of the charac- 
teristics of punishment necessary to make 
it effective. 

Other themes which form the basis of 
class discussion are nutrition and clothing 
for the infant and pre-school child, play 
as education, books and stories for the 
pre-school child, and the emotional life of 
the child. 

The students enrolled in child care have 
actual laboratory experience with the 
children at the nursery classes in order 
to spend the day at the nursery school. 
They have regular laboratory duties as- 
signed to them, with a wide variation of 
contacts as these duties rotate. 

Highland Park was fortunate in having 
a house as school property which was 
available for use as a nursery school. Its 
situation directly back of the high school 
makes it convenient. Eighteen children 
are enrolled in the school, in charge of a 
teacher trained at the Rachel McMillan 
Training School in London. The children 
in the nursery school range in age from 
nineteen months to five years. In addition 
to this group, there is one infant who 
stays, as do the others in the group, dur- 
ing the school day. The students, as a 


rule, find the care of the baby, including 
the preparation of the food, and the feed- 


ing and bathing in addition to those other 
duties involved in the daily care of an 
infant, a real privilege. One cannot fail 
to realize this in observing the facial ex- 
pression of a student sometimes as she 
sits with the baby in her lap, feeding him 
his cereal or helping to train him to take 
his food from the cup. Her unconscious 
expression is enough defense for such a 
piece of training as a part of her educa- 
tion. At such a time I often am told that 
the student is an only child and has 
never before been given an opportunity 
even to hold a baby. It is interesting, too, 
to hear the mothers of some of the nur- 
sery school children say, as they have in 
commenting on the valuable training our 
girls are receiving, that, until their first 
babies came they never had so much as 
held a baby in their arms. We marvel that 
a woman would undertake the responsibili- 
ties involved in motherhood with no prep- 
aration, but there are innumerable cases 
to illustrate it. 

A valuable part of the training for 
motherhood which the girls get at High- 
land Park is a talk on prenatal care given 
by a woman physician. She tells how to 
prepare wisely for motherhood by keep- 
ing the best of physical and mental health 
and how all the physical, mental and spir- 
itual factors must be considered when the 
responsibilities and privileges of mother- 
hood are undertaken. While heredity can- 
not be changed, it is shown that we can 
counteract certain undesirable inherited 
tendencies and that the best possible en- 
vironment should be supplied to further 
wholesome conditions. The fact is brought 
out that while mothers are helpless as 
far as past generations are concerned they 
themselves have a duty toward future 
generations. 

Highland Park is carrying on, in addi- 
tion to this course in preparental train- 
ing, some parental education work with 
the parents of the nursery school chil- 
dren. Besides the incidental training they 
get through daily contact with nursery 
school methods when the children are 
brought to the school and called for, and 
through individual conferences as well, 
these parents are meeting, at their own 
request, every two weeks for a series of 
lectures and discussions on problems re- 
lating to the pre-school child. These 
meetings occur in the evening in order to 
make it possible for the fathers as well 
as the mothers to attend. 

While the training of our high school 
girls is the primary purpose of the nursery 
school laboratory it would fail of its 
purpose if the little people did not get 
an equal value. They are given the 
healthful environment which promotes 
good habits, physical, mental and social, 
and wise direction to their instinctive 
tendencies. Parents so often feel that 
they have fulfilled their obligations when 
they provide the physical necessities of 
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the child. But how often they neglect 
those factors in the training of the child 
that make him easy to live with! At 
the nursery school we provide not only 
those factors which tend to maintain 
proper physical health but in addition 
much is done to establish that emotional 
stability which can best be accomplished 
in early childhood, when the nervous sys- 
tem is most plastic. 


Definite measures are taken to train 
such desirable mental habits as attention, 
concentration, reasoning, judgment and 
initiative and well directed will power. 
I might tell you the story of Jerry. When, 
last year, sweet potatoes were first 
served, three year old Jerry came to the 
serving table to get his dessert, bringing 
his plate with his sweet potato still on 
it. “But Jerry,” I said, “You know we 
don’t have our dessert until we have 
eaten all our dinner.’ His arm went 
around my neck, and his wet face, for 
the tears had started, against mine, as 
he said, “But I don’t ’ike it.” I told 
him that perhaps he could learn to like 
it, and asked him if he would eat a little 
of it if I put it on a clean plate. Jerry, 
knowing that I was not asking anything 
unreasonable said he would. While it 
took a long time to get it down he finally 
succeeded, and announced joyfully that 
he had eaten all his dinner. The next 
time we served sweet potatoes I was 
interested in his reaction; when he came 
to the serving table and saw what was 
on the plates tears came to his eyes, but 
he said never a word, but took his plate 
to his table and went to work on the 
sweet potato eating that first before he 
touched the food that he really liked. 
It is interesting to know that now Jerry 
asks for a second serving of sweet po- 
tatoes. The chief accomplishment, how- 
ever, was not teaching the child to like 
the food, but the development of char- 
acter. A three year old who has the 
will power to go through with a difficult 
job is surely laying the foundation stones 
for desirable adult traits which should be 
an asset to him all through life. 

The constant attention of the students 
is focused, not only in their observations 
but also in their actual practical contacts 
with the little children, on the positive 
method of child training—the emphasiz- 
ing of the “do’s” rather than the “don'ts.” 
If only we can help these future mothers 
to refrain from the “don'ts” so frequently 
indulged in by many parents, some real 
good has been accomplished. 

We are unable as yet to measure the 
results of this phase of education, but 
we feel that the enlarged experience 
which our girls get through the oppor- 
tunities presented by the course in child 
care cannot fail when the gift of mother- 
hood comes to them, to help them attain in 
fuller measure a higher standard than 
would otherwise have been possible. 
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Cfrutt and (cereal 
‘Uersus (hilt and Tortllas 


Supervisor of Elementary 


(a4 HAT do you eat for break- 
fast, Lupe?” asked the 

teacher. Lupe dully replied, 
“Chili, tortillas and coffee.” And such 
were the answers from all of the Mexican 
children. 

This problem confronted the teacher of 
the pupils who attend Banner Annex, 
school for Mexican children at Topeka, 
Kansas. Many of the children were over- 
age for their grades. Some of them had 
newly arrived from Mexico and some 
had missed school because of frequent 
changes in residence of the families. The 
Mexican girls assume responsibility in 
the home at an early age. They marry 
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and Junior High Home Economics, Topeka Public 


young and are mothers to larger families 
than the average family in the United 
States. The girls seldom attend secondary 
schools and many leave before they finish 
the elementary school. 

The first course in home economics is 
given in the fifth grade of the public 
schools in Topeka. The older girls in 
the Mexican school were selected to make 
up a class in home economics, meeting 
for one-fourth day once a week. The 
girls’ ages ranged from nine to eighteen. 
The intelligence of the group is above 
average. Lack of educational opportuni- 
ties have held them back in school. There- 
fore, it seemed desirable to teach these 




















Schools, Topeka, Kansas. 


older girls something about food values 
to aid them in forming better food habits, 
to interest them in forming habits of 
personal cleanliness, to plan, prepare and 
serve simple, adequate, inexpensive home 
meals, to observe rules of table etiquette, 
and to interest the families in healthier 
children. 

The Mexican families generally form 
a Mexican community and the women 
seldom visit with anyone except their 
own kind. The homes are small and 
meagerly furnished. Tubercular tenden- 
cies are found in the families where poor 
food habits and living conditions prevail. 

(Continued on page 154) 








Here are some of the Mexican children who are being taught to eat fruit and cereals as well as other qood foods. 








When the Home Economics 
Department Entertains 


By Treva E. KAUFFMAN 


State Supervisor of Home Economics Education, State Education Department, Albany, N. Y. 


Y position as State Supervisor 

brings me into contact with 

many teachers and the ques- 
tions have often arisen: shall we open 
the Home Economics Department to the 
public, or should the girls in the class 
entertain and invite guests; is it advisable 
to have some kind of a play or exhibit, 
so that the community may understand 
our work? And there are many other 
questions related to this all important 
topic. My answer is always in the affirma- 
tive, for I feel it is time for every teacher 
to give some thought to planning some 
way in which the community might 
understand the work of her department. 
In former years the teacher usually ar- 
ranged an exhibit at the close of the 
school year, this generally consisting of 
garments completed by the girls, and some 
preserved fruits and jellies. Many people 
in the community came and interest was 
displayed by the homemakers. This was 
good in so far as it went, but a more 
comprehensive exhibit and educational 
plan are now needed. 

The Home _ Economics 
should be a functioning one in the school 
and also in the community. To reach 
this goal we should aim to educate the 
people to the objectives of the department. 
One of our objectives should be to create 
homes of high standards with more 
wholesome living, and to train the girls 
to see into the duties of a homemaker in 
create such homes. Another 
to teach the art of personal 


Department 


order to 
would be 
living. 

One method of bringing these objec- 
tives before the people of the community 
and parents is shown in the articles which 
follow, especially that explained by Mrs. 
Coughtry. The girls’ originality in ex- 
plaining the word, homemaking, did much 
to awaken interest in creating homes; in 
fact, the girls themselves learned much. 
Nearly all the people attending the meet- 
ing visited the Homemaking Department 
and this also gave the girls an opportunity 
to play the part of hostess. 

Much good has been accomplished in 
presenting the objectives by having the 
girls give a play or a pantomime. Where 
these have been written by the girls pos- 
sibly better results are forthcoming. 1! 
once saw a lovely play written and pre- 
sented by the Department of Home 
Economics in the assembly period to the 
students of the school and to the parents 


in the evening. It pictured the home as a 


center for family living, and the results 
of good family life obtained from the 
study of the principles of homemaking. 
The whole audience was most enthusi- 
astic. The little playlet given here repre- 
sents a small beginning in this interesting 
field. 

In presenting a play or pantomime, co- 
operation with the English and Art De- 
partments of the school is most desirable. 
The correlation in presenting “THE 
MOVIE?” as related in one of the articles, 
with the Woman’s Club and a commercial 
establishment is excellent. And it is nearly 
always advisable to cooperate with the 
Parent-Teacher Association or other 
school organizations in arranging a pro- 
gram. 

Home Economics Night, as entitled in 
one of the articles following, shows the 
splendid results of the use of the play 
combined with an exhibit. It demonstrated 
to the community the objectives we 
speak of. 

I find the little girls in the grades as 
well as the older girls in the High School 
and Continuation School interested in 
these affairs especially when they are 
acting or taking some part in them. 
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You might well ask what and where is 
the exhibit; it is in the background at 
present, but will be in the foreground 
after we have the people interested; they 
can easily be lead to the Home Economics 
Department and there the exhibit should 
consist of showing this Department. A 
well arranged dining room with a prop- 
erly planned meal or refreshments served 
from the dining room, or a playroom for 
a child may be set up by the girls, or a 
girl’s room arranged, or a home nursing 
demonstration given. A tray for an 
invalid, or a series of child’s meals, may 
be displayed. All of these explains the 
objectives of a Home Economics. Depart- 
ment and will make interesting exhibits 
The girls should wear their dresses made 
in the classes and act as hostesses to the 
guests. Committees should be formed and 
the girls have the opportunity for working 
out a plan for this entertainment. 

If the Department entertains in the 
afternoon an informal tea may be ar- 
ranged and both faculty and homemakers 
in the community may be invited. Another 
valuable way is to invite small groups 
of leaders in the community to an in- 
formal dinner, which the girls in an 
advanced class may plan and_ serve. 
Representatives from organizations in the 
community and leading homemakers in- 
vited should enable us to explain our 
objectives and in turn help us. 

When the Home Economics Department 
entertains it should do so with a purpose. 
The teacher should plan it with care and 
it will become one of our most valuable 
ways in reaching the goal set before us 





The Story of the Milk Family 


A Playlet Written and Presented by the Girls of the Part-time School, Rome, N. Y., under the 
Direction of Mrs. Laura Decker Glassey, Teacher. 


NCE upon a time there lived and 

still lives in a house which is a 
milk bottle, and which has one hundred 
rooms, Sally Sugar, Fannie Fat, Carrie 
Carpenter Protein, Minnie Mineral Mat- 
ter and Viola Vitamins. 

Sally Sugar is a sweet little girl who 
makes the milk family sweet. Sometimes 
she is called “Milk Sugar” or “Lactose.” 
However, when the door of her house is 
left open Mr. Bacteria walks in with Dirt 
and House Fly. This makes Sally Sugar 
very cross that she turns the milk family 
very sour in disposition. When the 
weather is warm it causes Sally Sugar to 
go away and Lactic Acid takes her place. 
Boys and girls never like the milk family 
when it has Lactic Acid as its guest. Sally 
Sugar uses five of the rooms we have 
mentioned. That leaves out Father Water. 
He has eighty-seven out of the one hun- 
dred rooms. 

Fannie Fat is sometimes called “Miss 


Cream.” She is so light in weight that 
she can easily trip up the stairs so she 
lives on the top of the house in four 
rooms. Every one loves Miss Cream or 
Fannie Fat, as we call her. She always 
wears a yellow dress. Sometimes it is 
brighter than other times according to the 
richness of the Milk family. Fannie Fat 
is kind to boys and girls. She makes 
them gain in weight and she keeps them 
warm. 

Carrie Carpenter Protein lives in 3 
and 3/10 rooms of the house. Perhaps 
the 3/10 part of a room is where she 
keeps her hammer. Carrie Carpenter 
Protein gives strength and energy to boys 
and girls. She builds them tissue, muscle 
and blood. She will do the same amount 
of work for boys and girls with less cost 
than any other protein carpenter. That 
is why people hire her rather than Mr. 
Meatman’s protein which costs so much. 

Minnie Mineral Matter requires very 
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little room in the house. She only uses 
7/10 of a room but she is just as import- 
ant a member of the family as the rest. 
She gives color to their cheeks and 
brightness to their eyes. She goes by 
several names. Sometimes she is called 
Calcium, sometimes she is called Potas- 
sium and other times Sodium. In fact 
she is all of these. 

No one knows much about Viola Vita- 
mins. She has never been seen. We 
only know that she is there because of 
the work she accomplishes. She is called 
Vitamin A, B, C, D and E. Without her 


children die of scurvy and rickets. Some- 
times they live but have bow legs, hollow 
chest and they do not grow up as normal 
children should. 

She gives children as well as adults 
vitality. That is why the first part of 
her name is “Vita.” 

Now that you have heard how import- 
ant this milk family is to you and your 
family we hope you will be kind to it; 
never leave its door open or leave it out 
into warm air. You will find that the 
Milk family will benefit you a great deal 
if you will only give it a chance. 





The Letter H 


By MarjoriE DECKER 
Homemaking Class, Catskill High School, Catskill, N. Y 


HAVE the letter H to analyze. H 

stands for “Home,” the sweetest 
possession in one’s life. One can never 
forget the happy days they have spent 
in their own homes. In the dreary hours 
of one’s life the sweet memories which 
come to them help them over the hard 
places. There are many other words 
which start with H that stand for the 
homemaker. One of these words is 
honesty. 

The housewife should discuss family 





the girls of the Homemaking Class, Catskill High School, New 
York, dressed for their evening entertainment. 


matters with her husband. She should 
not show deceit in the handling of the 
family finances. She presents information 
truthfully to her children and always 
considers their faults without prejudice. 
The good housekeeper pays her debts and 
corrects mistakes in money, weights and 
measures. 

She should live within her family in- 
come and should not exaggerate in con- 
versation. One incident in exaggeration 
was when a small boy said to his father: 
“Daddy, you should see the elephants in 
the circus, they are as big as this house.” 
The father replied: “Son, I have told you 


a million times not to exaggerate.” What 
could one expect more of the child when 
the parents used this form of speech? 
Many people today exaggerate when they 
talk, without realizing it. 

One of the most important things the 
housekeeper has to remember is not to 
pry into others’ affairs. She also gives 
credit to its proper source. A good house- 
wife has a sense of humor so as to keep 
her home bright and jolly. 

The word humane also fits a good 
house wif e. 
This word 
means being 
kind, tender 
and sympa- 
thetic. If any 
person needs 
to be these 
three things 
it is the 
house wif e, 
especially if 
she has any 
children. A 
woman 
should not 
be haughty 
in her home, 
for that 
makes the 
rest of the 
people in the 
home uncomfortable and this usually re- 
sults in disaster. A woman should be 
proud and happy to have a home of her 
own and she should strive to make it 
pleasant for the rest of the family. 


There’s the mother at the doorway, and 
the children at the gate, 

And the little parlor windows with the 
curtains white and straight. 

There are shaggy asters blooming in the 
bed that lines the fence, 

And the simplest of the blossoms seems of 
mighty consequence. 

Oh, there isn’t any mansion underneath 
God’s starry dome 

That can rest a weary pilgrim like the 
little place called home. 
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Home Economics Night 
By Marion J. Kress 


Marathon High School, N. Y. 


N June 7th of this year the girls 

of Marathon Homemaking classes 
gave their first Home Economics night. 
The main purpose of this event was to 
acquaint the townspeople with the true 
aims, and the real scope of the state 
aided homemaking courses. 


We hoped, by giving an interesting and 
enjoyable entertainement, to prove to the 
people of Marathon that Homemaking is, 
and always will be, a broad and complex 
course of study. Furthermore, we wanted 
to show them that it is not as many 
people think it to be, just a course de- 
voted simply to the learning of Sewing 
and cooking. We hoped also to interest 
more girls in the work and to get all 
the mothers of the town to believe in the 
work, and to sing its praises. 


We discussed in our classes many ways 


and means of making our Home Eco- 
nomics night interesting as well as edu- 
cational. Finally, we decided on these 
plans. First, to ask the ladies of the 
homemaking advisory board, and the men 
of the school-board, to give us their sup- 
port, and to make any suggestions which 
would make our night more successful. 
Both groups helped us, and the school 
board paid for our simple refreshments. 


Secondly, we decided to have Anna 
Carter, one of the members of the ad- 
vanced classes, act as a program girl. 
This we thought added interest to our 
program and incidently saved us money. 

After we had gotten this far ideas 
began to roll in, until our program was 
completed. This is thesprogram as Anna 
introduced it to the audience. 


OVERTURE 
By the High School Orchestra 
PLAY 


“Clothes Make the Women” (20 minutes) 
Given by the Homemaking Girls 
Selection by the Orchestra 


PLAY 


“Mother’s Cure” (20 minutes) 
Given by different girls from the Homemaking 
Group. 
Introduction of the Speaker, 
MISS MARION SALISBURY, 
of Cortland High. 

Presentation of Flowers to the English Teacher 
for Helping us with our Speeches and for 
Drilling the Plays. 

Invitation te Our Guests to Visit Our Exhibit, 
Held in the Teacher’s Room. 


Invitation to Our Guests to Visit ‘the Home 
making Room Where They Would be 
Served with Refreshments. 


The first play dealt with the transfor- 
mation of a poorly dressed woman, into 
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Many prin- 
Facts in 


a beautifully dressed one. 
ciples of design were stressed. 
color were also brought out. 

The second play given dealt with the 
changing of poor food habits into good 
food habits in a family of four people. 

It was funny and very human. The 
audience enjoyed it. 

Miss Salisbury spoke on the things that 
we are teaching in the various home- 
making courses. This was very well 
done. The people understood it, and they 
went away with a much more accurate 
idea of the scope of Home Economics 
work. 


A Parent-Teachers’ 
Association Meeting 
By Grapys WEAVER COoUGHTRY 


Teacher of Homemaking, Catskill, N. Y. 


HE President of the Parent-Teachers’ 

Association requested that the Home- 
making Department take full charge of 
the May meeting and gave permission to 
carry this out in the way which would 
be of most interest to the members. 

The girls of the department were quite 
delighted and started to cooperate with 
me in order to make the evening bene- 
ficial as well as successful. Each girl 
took one letter from the word, home- 
making, and wrote an original composi- 
tion on the traits and characteristics 
which the homemaker should have, begin- 
ning with her particular letter. They had 
no help with these whatsoever, which 
acted as a stimulus to make their work 
better than usual. 

The evening of the entertainment, each 
girl wore her letter on her cap (as they 
were all in uniform) and read her compo- 
sition in her turn. These compositions 
seemed to cover every phase of the home- 
making work. ; 

The girls were especially pleased to 
have Miss Kauffman speak to them and 
listened attentively to every word she 
said, as they talked it over and asked 
quite a few questions about it later on. 
They were very much interested to learn 
what outsiders were doing in the work. 
They enjoyed the musical program which 
was given and were much pleased when 
they saw that the older people were also 
enjoying it. 

At the close of the evening program 
the members and guests were invited to 
the homemaking rooms where the girls 


served them with refreshments which 


they had made for the occasion. 

These affairs are most vaulable not only 
to grownups, but to our high school girls. 
It teaches them to meet people, to ap- 
preciate good entertainments, and to ex- 
ercise hospitality. 


Painted Decorations 


for Floors 


By HELEN MartTIN 


ATTERNED rugs and carpets are 

being supplanted by the return to 

“fashion of the decorated floor. This 
simple type of painted floor with a stencil 
border is particularly appropriate now, 
owing to the vogue of Early American 
cottage decoration. Old fashioned all- 
over spatter effects and unusual painted 
borders, too, combine charmingly with 
the hooked rugs and sturdy maple of 
that period. 

Where more elaborate effects are de- 
sired, there are the geometric patterns to 
stimulate parquetry and mosaic—a de- 
lightful and comparatively inexpensive 
flooring treatment for the hallway of a 
country house where a somewhat formal 
effect is desired. 

The interest in these decorated floors, 
however depends as much on color as on 
design. While painted floors in the more 
formal rooms are generally done in black 
or conventional shades of brown or grays, 
the sunroom, bedchamber and other in- 
formal interiors lend themselves to the 
gayest of treatments. Coral, yellow, rose, 
blue and green are not only permissible 
but are a welcome change from the neu- 
tral tones we have used so long. 

The stencil border is probably the 
simplest and most effective form of treat- 
ment for the painted floor. There are so 
many attractive designs from which to 
choose—Persian scrolls, geometric Moor- 
ish patterns, Arabian, Egyptian, and 
Roman motifs. 

On the dark floor it is preferable to 
use light or bright colors for the stencil, 
otherwise the design will not show up. 
For the floor in one of the gayer shades, 
however, both light and dark colors can 
be used. For example, on a yellow floor 
in a sun room there could be a border 
of apple green, or in a bedroom a border 
of cream or pale blues. The dominating 
line of a floor should always be hori- 
zontal, and with a few possible exceptions 
the design should be conventionalized. 

A stencil border, to be most effective, 
should be placed from about eight to 
eighteen inches from the wall, depending 
the size of the room and_ the 
size of design. There is little dif- 
ficulty in applying the stencil if care 
is taken in correctly spacing and match- 
ing the design. The easiest way is to 
mark off the border with a small chalk 
line which may be easily corrected if a 
mistake is made. This method is especi- 
ally advisable because a small inaccuracy 
is not at once apparent but by the time 
the border goes all the way around the 
room the inaccuracy becomes obvious. 
Where the design is asuccession of 
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similar figures the only difficulty in match- 
ing up comes at the very end. 

In case the design has some dominant 
figure or is broken up into pairs or 
triplets, the work should be started at the 
center of each side of the floor and the 
necessary lengthening or shortening of 
the pattern made at each corner. 

When ready to start the actual work 
the stencil is held in place with thumb 
tacks and the paint applied through the 
cut-out with a “hammer-like” motion of 
the brush. By tapping it at right angles 
rather than brushing it, the bristles of the 
brush are prevented from getting under 
the edges of the stencils and smearing 
the pattern. 

There are other decorative treatments 
for the board floor, that add artistic in- 
terest. Checkered and diamond designs 
done in ebony and ivory, are most attrac- 
tive in a formal hallway, and in colors 
elsewhere. 


A Continuation Movte 
School* 


HE girls of the Tuesday afternoon 

homemaking class in the Girls’ Con- 
tinuation School in Schenectady presented 
a “two-reeled movie” before the home 
economics section of the Woman’s Club. 
The play was designed to show the dif- 
ference in the life of the homemaker a 
hundred years ago and now, as affected 
by labor-saving devices. 

Reel one, scene one, showed a morning 
scene. Father’ was attending to the fire 
in the cook stove; mother was washing 
in the old-fashioned, back-breaking way; 
the colored servant was preparing the 
dinner, while the young daughter was 
caring for the baby in the cradle. 

Reel two, scene one, depicted a modern 
breakfast scene. The saving of time and 
labor by the use of electrical appliances 
was brought out. 

Reel two, scene two, made clear the 
fact that the modern woman has time for 
pleasure unmixed with work. An after- 
noon tea was in progress, tea being served 
in the most up-to-date way. 

One girl acting as the speaker told in 
a prologue the object of the “movie,” 
and explained details as the play prog- 
ressed. 

The electrical apparatus was loaned by 
the New York Power and Light Co. The 
old-fashioned costumes were provided by 
some club members. The dress work in 
the modern breakfast scene by the house- 
wife was made in one of the dressmaking 
classes. 

It was an interesting and educational 
experience for the girls in many ways. 


(*Note—This was arranged by Miss Jessie 
Lane, Home Economics Specialist of the New 
York Power and Light Co., and the teachers 
of the Continuation School.) 
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Planning an Adult Program 


in “FHlome Economics 


By MILDRED WEIGLEY Woop 


State Supervisor, Home Economics Education, Phoenix, Arizona. 


HERE is considerable difference 

in planning a program of courses 

in Home Economics for high 
school or college and one for an evening 
school or adult program. In the first 
two instances, having determined in so 
far as is possible the needs of the college 
or high school girl, the program of 
courses can be super-imposed by teachers 
and administrators. Thus, if a course in 
Nutrition comes first, students will take 
it first for there is no alternative. In 
the case of adult education the problem 
is quite different. There is no force to 
bring adults to classes. They must come 
only on their own initiative. 

There are certain essentials for a good 
adult homemaking program which experi- 
ence has taught cannot be ignored. The 
first is concerned with the type of work 
with which to begin a series of units. 
Start Where the Women Want to Begin 

Consideration must and should be 
given to the needs of women as thought- 
ful teachers and administrators see these 
needs, but there is little possibility in 
most communities of starting a program 
from this angle. It has to be started 
where the women want to begin. This 
does not mean that there will not be an 
effort to guide the wants and needs if the 
two do not coincide, but that the desires 
of the women will be capitalized in an 
effort to gain their interest and their 
confidence in the work. Right here is 
one of the great advantages of the short 
unit plan. For example, suppose a group 
of women desire as a first unit one on 
clothing construction such as the making 
of a tub dress. This unit can usually 
be conducted in from six to eight lessons. 
This is often time to convince women 
of the worthwhileness of the unit and to 
encourage them to go on with another. 
Only recently just such a situation oc- 
curred in a community in which there 
had been no evening school work. The 
women were easily interested in a sum- 
mer dress unit. The teacher and super- 
visor both talked with the women during 
the period over which the unit extended 
and discovered several other classes that 
the women felt they wanted and needed, 
including Home Nursing, Home Manage- 
ment, and Home Furnishing. It would 
have been difficult to secure enrollment, 
however, for any one of these units at 
the beginning because they were not what 
the women thought they wanted. By 


starting with the units which the women 
desired the way was paved for the next 
essential for a good program. 


Plan for a Program Which Will be a 
Well Rounded One 


The purpose of an adult program in 
homemaking is to provide an opportunity 
for adding to skill in homemaking tasks, 
for increasing information which leads to 
more effective management, and for gain- 
ing appreciation of the relationship of 
homemaking responsibilities to the best 
development of family members. With 
this purpose in mind it is easily recog- 
nized that a good program must deal 
with many of the responsibilities of 
homemakers. The program, therefore, 
which is designed only to meeting the 
needs of one or two homemaking inter- 
ests cannot be considered an adequate 
one. 

One reason why programs in the past 
have been too limited, has, in the judg- 
ment of many, been because long courses 
were used covering each subject—fre- 
quently a half year or even a year. With 
this plan women gave all the time they 
could to outside work and yet gained help 
in but one aspect of the homemaking 
job. Further, the over emphasis upon 
production courses such as Millinery, 
Dressmaking, Crafts, and Cooking, was 
brought about, to some degree, by the 
long courses. It was natural and often 
wise to start with work of this sort from 
which women could see a definite eco- 
nomic return for their services in the 
home, but this often left little time or 
opportunity to provide classes covering 
those responsibilities carrying both social 
and economic returns of a less tangible 
form. The short unit plan obviates this 
difficulty for it is possible in the course 
of a year to offer assistance in several 
homemaking activities and interests in 
the same length of time frequently given 
to one. The aim of an adult program 
is not to develop experts in any one field 
but give help all along the line. Units 
covering some of the more important 
responsibilities should find their place 
along with the production units. 

It is quite true, of course, that all 
women will not need the same educa- 
tional diet, but too often because of an 
emphasis on a few home activities we 
have made it necessary for women to 
partake of a most unbalanced fare. It 


may be that no one woman will want 
every unit. Much will depend upon her 
experience and training, but it is often 
surprising how many experienced home- 
makers avail themselves of every oppor- 
tunity to keep in touch with progress 
when a varied program is offered. 


Programs Must be Planned in Terms of 
Time for Each Community 


In planning the time over which a pro- 
gram is to extend it is necessary to plan 
in terms of the situation in each com- 
munity. In some places it would be 
possible for women to take advantage of 
a well rounded program in a year. In 
others it would be necessary to plan in 
terms of two or three years and in some, 
even as long as five years. The length 
of time depends upon the number and 
type of teachers available, the geographi- 
cal location which often affects the ability 
of women to take advantage of work, 
the amount of leisure of women and the 
opportunities for use of meeting places. 
Two programs in Arizona very similar 
in character are being carried out in one 
town as a three year program, in another 
as a four year one. 

Closely related to the consideration of 
the space of time over which a program 
should be made to extend is the recogni- 
tion of changing needs. , 


Programs Must Recognize That There 
is a Constant Change in Needs 
of Homemakers 


Criticism has often been made of our 
adult program, and I believe justly, that 
we have not always kept abreast of the 
times in the sort of oportunities which 
we offered. This has been due, in part 
at least, to the difficulty in getting new 
courses or units worked out in detail. 
As usual, the path of least resistance is 
the one used. A unit in clothing con- 
struction after the years in which this 
work has been discussed is more easily 
taught successfully than one on clothing 
management, yet with the increase in the 
use of ready-to-wear clothing the needs 
for units which will emphasize the non- 
construction problems of clothing is uni- 
versal. In the same way there are many 
problems of food-management which 
should more often be included in a pro- 
gram, rather than putting all the food 
emphasis upon preparation. Similarly, 
there are interests of women receiving 
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increased emphasis in life which in many 
programs have been completely omitted. 
For instance, a unit considering com- 
munity relationships and problems could 
well appear in many more programs than 
it does. 

There is not only the question of 
shifting emphasis in homemaking as a 
whole to be considered but there is the 
shifting needs of each group of women 
reached. This can be well illustrated by 
units in the field of parental education. 
The need of a group is met today by a 
unit on infant care, not more than two 
years hence the same group of women 
will be interested in problems of the pre- 
school child and long thereafter the inter- 
est is again changed to the school child 
and eventually pointed at the problems 
of adolescence. A recognition of these 
changing needs of the same group of 
women has to appear in the well planned 
program. 


Consider the Homemakers’ Occupational 
Responsibilities in Planning for 
Time and Place of Classes 
A program planned well from the 
standpoint of teachers and content may 
often fail or succeed on the basis of the 
such points as 
It is impos- 


arrangement made for 
time and place of meeting. 
sible to say what is the best time for 
meeting; one woman’s leisure may be 
another one’s pressed hour, but it is im- 
to determine what are the best 


It may be necessary, for instance, 


portant 
times. 
to alternate the time of offering certain 
units, giving one first in the afternoon 
and the next time in the evening. One 
woman will frequently ask you in won- 
derment why you would think she could 
leave her family at night while the very 
next woman will, with equal vehemence, 
ask you why you think she could come 
any time but when her husband was at 
home to stay with the children. Again, 
the occupations of the men often affect 
the time of classes. In many communities 
afternoon found to be suc- 
cessful but in some of the mining towns 
this has been most unsatisfactory because 


classes are 


the.men come up from the mines about 
5 o'clock, an early dinner must be served, 
and a class lasting even until four is 
unsuccessful. 

School vacations need to be considered. 
Usually classes are best avoided at this 
time but is the 
case if there are some older children to 
help take responsibility. Times for peak 
loads of work need to be shunned. While 
a good home manager attempts to avoid 
peak loads she cannot always dispose of 
all of them. The two weeks before 
Christmas usually show a decided drop in 
attendance. With short units these weeks 
can be definitely ommitted if desired. 

A knowledge of community enterprises 
too, frequently leads to wise scheduling 
of units. For instance, classes planned 


sometimes the reverse 


to have their opening meeting at the time 
of a Community Chest drive would run 
the risk of not prospering in attendance. 

Weather conditions, too, have their ef- 
fect. Anticipated cold stormy weather 
may be the factor in one place where 
heat may be the point in another which 
influences dates for classes. Since there 
is no set time of day or year which is 
required for classes, successful scheduling 
is dependent upon studying carefully the 
time conditions in each community most 
conducive to effective work. 

The place of meeting too, is often an 
important consideration. While classes 
are offered through a school they may 
be held at any place which is convenient. 
Inaccessibility may be a restraining influ- 
ence with some women, strangeness of 
surroundings with others may deter. A 
place with a friendly atmosphere on the 
other hand may be an aid. Such an 
atmosphere may be found in the school 
building in some instances and in others 
some other meeting place may better pro- 
vide for it. 

Considering the wants of women as a 
starting point, outlining a well rounded 
program, planning the period of time over 
which the program should extend in 
terms of each community, recognizing 
that the needs of homemakers are con- 
stantly changing and paying attention to 
those factors of time and place of meeting 
which best fit the needs and interests of 
those groups to be reached are some of 
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the significant points in a good program. 

The following program of units is one 
outlined and carried out for a community 
of about five thousand people, covering 
a period of three years. While no pro- 
gram will fit two communities exactly, 
this one offers some suggestions as to 
the number of units which can be sup- 
ported in a town of this size. 


Three Year Program of Adult Classes 
in Home Economics 


*Ist YEAR 
The Sport Hat: 3 weeks; 6 lessons. 
Home Management: 6 weeks; 12 
lessons. 
The Tub Dress: 7 lessons. 
Child Behavior Problems: 4 weeks; 8 
lessons. 
2nd YEAR 
Easy Guest Meals: 4 weeks; 8 lessons. 
Children’s Clothing: 4 weeks; 8 lessons. 
The Stitched Silk Hat: 3 weeks; 6 
lessons. 
Planning Three Meals A Day (Nutri- 
tion): 4 weeks; 8 lessons. 
t3rd YEAR 
Tailored Finishes: 4 weeks; 8 lessons. 
Home Furnishing: 4 weeks; 8 lessons. 
Marketing: 3 weeks; 6 lessons. 
The Home in The Community: 3 
weeks; 6 lessons. 
- *The first and second years have been given. 
The third year has been planned for and the 


women have promised their support. 


_ $Some of the beginning units will be offered 
in this year for new groups. 





Something for the Home Decoration Class 
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To make this lamp shade and waste paper basket cut irregular designs from several 


different kinds of decorated crepe papers and glue on. 


Outline each section with 


hot wax-black applied with the spatula and add edge to top and bottom with black 


sealing wax. 
Company, New York City. 


These are reproduced by courtesy of the Dennison Manufacturing 
For further directions see our February issue. 
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C/nder One Roof 


The Story of the Third Annual Parents’ Exposition 


HE initiative and impetus for the 

Parents’ Exposition held at Grand 

Central Palace, February 23rd to 
March 2nd, 1929, lay with the United 
Parents’ Associations of Greater New 
York Schools, Inc. This organization, a 
federation of 147 parents’ associations 
and mothers’ clubs organized around 
individual public and private schools in 
the five boroughs, has adopted a program 
of what is technically known as “parent 
education.” The organization starts with 
the assumption that parents have the child 
during the first five years of his life 
exclusively and that these are the most 
important years in forming character. 
After the child goes to school the parent 
has him under his influence nineteen 
hours a day, while the school has him 
for only five hours. Therefore the edu- 
cational process is going on twenty-four 
hours a day and the parent is quite as 
important an educator as the teacher. 
Consequently, the parent should study 
educational philosophy and _ educational 
technique as much as teachers. Acting 
on the assumption outlined above, the 
U.P.A. has laid out a program of seri- 
ous study of child psychology and edu- 
cational methods and principles for its 
affiliated parents’ associations and mothers’ 
clubs. This program has been carried 
on for the past three years, but its 
influence is limited to the 15,000 members 
in the school associations. 


NLIKE many social organizations, 

the U.P. A. is not content with an 
influence limited to such a small number 
of parents. There are 1,000,000 parents 
in New York City and the organization 
feels responsible for awakening the 
majority of that number to the need for 
study of the child and the educational 
process. 

The Parents’ Exposition was a means 
chosen for arousing the interest of the 
public in parent education. As the na- 
tional advertisers have discovered, an 
overwhelming proportion of the adult 
population is visual minded and responds 
only to a graphic appeal. The Parents’ 
Exposition was organized as a graphic 
presentation of the welfare, educational 
and industrial resources of New York 
available to parents. 


in New York City 


By Maria LAMBIN 


Executive Secretary, United Parents’ Associations. 


The Exposition had a two-fold pur- 
pose: 

1. To bring before the parents of the 
city the best and most scientific 
information covering all phases of 
homemaking and child training. 

2. To show the inter-relation of these 
agencies: social, industrial, and 
philanthropic, and to correlate 
them in a unified program for the 
broadest and best development of 
our children. 

The results desired were: 

1. The education of the parent to use 
such aids as exist. 

2. The education of the parent to 
work for improvement of existing 
civic conditions. 


oO 


EALIZING that each type of organi- 

zation vitally affects the other, and 
that any sound and fundamental presen- 
tation of educational forces could not 
omit industrial organizations, those in 
charge of the Exposition started out with 
the conception of a vast joint enterprise 
which would include both educational and 
industrial agencies under one roof. 

In an enterprise of this kind, involving 
such a vast number of factors in a city 
where a wealth of philanthropic and edu- 
cation agencies bid for the attention of 
the public and where the products of 
commercial firms are thrust on each per- 
son from every side, the problem of 
selection was exceedingly difficult. To 
secure authoritative decisions, to insure 
proper balance and emphasis, to build 
exhibits by industrial and educational 
groups into a cohesive unit, it was neces- 
sary to form committees whose decision 
was final on the contest of all exhibits. 
These committees were drawn from the 
professional and the industrial groups in 
the community, whose prestige and integ- 
rity were unquestionable. These com- 
mittees were respousible to a_ central 
planning committee which adopted a 
schematic arrangement for the three 
floors of the Exposition, including: 

1. Homemaking in all its ramifications. 

(first floor) 

2. Health Education. (first floor) 

3. Experimental education in private 

and public schools. (second floor) 


4. Aids and resources for developing 
the child’s self-expression through 
art, literature, sports, etc. (second 
floor) 

5. Parent education groups themselves. 
(second floor) 

6. Public education. (third floor) 

A unique contribution to the Exposition 
were the consultation services for parents 
manned by leaders in the fields of psy- 
chology, mental hygiene, family rela- 
tionship, home management, clothing and 
recreation. They offered individual par- 
ents the opportunity of consulting special- 
ists and talking over their problems with 
them. 

There was no emphasis in the Exposi- 
tion on formal lectures and programs. 
The great hope was that parents would 
make contacts with the agencies exhibiting 
which would be carried through the year 
and called on whenever the parent had 
need of assistance. 

Much emphasis was laid on a floor plan 
which located exhibits of industrial and 
commercial firms near, or contiguous to, 
related exhibits of social and educational 
agencies. As finally worked out, the 
Homemaking Section included: 


HRIFT: Featuring a _ consultation 
service with financial problems as 
they affect the family, stressing particu- 
larly the building of educational funds 
for the child, for special training or col- 
lege, either through insurance or savings. 
Examples of furniture and draperies 
within the means of the average house- 
holder were shown in one modern apart- 
ment, while another was furnished to 
show adaptations which should be made 
in the home for the convenience of the 
nursery school child. 

Undesirable housing conditions still ex- 
isting in New York, with the contrasting 
minimum standards that should exist, 
were featured by groups of agencies in- 
cluding all those interested in the various 
housing projects in and about New York. 

Fabrics and their uses in clothing for 
both adults and children were shown in 
the textile and clothing exhibits on the 
first floor. 

Working equipment exhibits were de- 
veloped to indicate how time and energy 
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could be saved and = strain lessened 
through labor-saving and efficiency de- 
vices and products. 

Others Music education in the 
home and musical equipment. Toys for 
the home, carefuHy graded according to 
age. Books for the parents’ library and 
books for parents’ reading about children. 


were: 


The section on food included a cooking 
school put on by the Consolidated Gas 
Company, a budget consultation service, 
a community kitchen developed by Smith 
College. The food exhibit, according to 
Professor Emma _ Hollaway of Pratt 
Institute, who was chairman of the com- 
mittee, was an “attempt to answer the 
most important food problems of the 
average family of New York and to show 
the necessary elements of practical food 
planning.” The committee worked out 
a food budget for a family of five, includ- 
ing three children—a girl of ten years 
and of fourteen and four 
years—for three different income levels— 
$15, $21 and $28 for the week’s supplies, 
which was distributed by the Atlantic and 
Pacific Tea Company, whose exhibit was 
based on it—a concrete example of the 
type of coordination of educational and 
industrial organizations sought by the 
Exposition management. 


two boys 


In the special section of the Exposition 
set aside for health education, demonstra- 
tions of pre-school examinations were 
held; periodical health examinations and 
diphtheria prevention were emphasized; 
proper posture and proper clothing for 
the pre-school child were shown. The 
effect of diet and dentists’ care in build- 
ing up children’s teeth, social hygiene 
literature and the importance of milk in 
children’s diet and its sanitary production 
were other phases of this health exhibit. 

The Board of Education occupied the 
entire third floor of the Exposition. More 
than 200 of its activities were presented 
in these exhibits and in the demonstration 
classrooms on the fourth floor. One 
hundred teachers and one thousand school 
children were present at all times. The 
exhibit was run like a large public school 
with a principal’s office. 

Elementary, vocational and __ trade 
schools, work in creative and practical 
arts, adult education, physical education, 
homemaking, agriculture school, classes 
for the blind, crippled, cardiac, deaf, 
feeble-minded and kindergartens were a 
few of the exhibits. Most interesting was 
the progressive work done in kindergarten 
extension in the public schools, which 
was more extensively exhibited this year 
than last. Recreation facilities available 
for children in public parks, settlement 
houses and private recreation centers of 
New York were shown continuously by 
means of demonstrations in a_ special 
auditorium. 

Because of the emphasis which it places 


on parents’ studying modern educational 
technique, a considerable space in the 
Exposition was devoted to the work of 
modern experimental schools in science, 
fine arts, industrial arts, music, records, 
reading, social studies and mathematics. 
Public and private schools throughout this 
country, Germany, Russia, France and 
Austria contributed to the Experimental 
Schools Section which, according to Miss 
Gertrude Hartman, editor of Progressive 
Education, the professional magazine in 
this field, was the most extensive exhibit 
of experimental work ever shown to the 
public in this country. 

250,000 parents attended the Exposition 
and from the comments of educators and 
the press and the membership of the 
U.P.A., there is no doubt but that the 
interest of parents in their own education 
was aroused by the ,.Exposition to a re- 
markable degree. Visitors this year were 
more eager for information than last. 
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There is still much room for improve- 
ment in the Exposition. The task it has 
attempted is an enormous one. To put 
under one roof all the factors that enter 
into the making of better parents and 
better homes is a colossal undertaking, 
and parental education is too great a 
conception to grasp in its entirety in one 
place or at one time. 

The Parents’ Exposition is only one ot 
a series of steps in the teaching of that 
conception and the myriads of related 
ideas. 

When the mass of parents come to an 
understanding of their potential power, 
which unhappily will be very slow and 
gradual, there will be hope that this mis- 
directed, inefficiently run world o four will 
feel and benefit by the impetus of fresh 
minds, working in harmony for the good 
of the whole. The Parents’ Exposition is 
the first attempt to visualize a glorious 
millennium—may it prosper! 





Book Reviews 


“Food, Health, Vitamins.” By R. H. A. 
Plimmer, D. Sc. (Lond.) and Violet G. 
Plimmer. Longmans, Green and Co., 
Ltd., New York, 1928. Price $1.20. 


S usual, the Plimmers introduce into 
A a revision new facts of value. This 
time, the most striking addition, from the 
viewpoint of the teacher, or of the house- 
wife who wants a succinct statement on 
foods, is a diagram called “A Square 
Meal.” This is a circle surrounded by a 
square. Two-thirds of the circle is made 
up of fats and carbohydrates. The inner 
circle is protein and mineral salts. Each 
of the four corners stands for vitamins, 
as: A D; B or B;; C; and PP or B,. 
The corners are colored to suggest the 
foods which contain the vitamins. At 
the sides are lists of foods containing 
each of the vitamins and also lists of 
foods which might be expected to, but do 
not, contain them. This frontispiece can 
be purchased separately on a card for 
twelve cents. 


While reading the book it must be kept 
in mind constantly that the authors are 
speaking of British conditions and that 
more than occasionally their general re- 
marks about diet do not apply in this 
country. Some of their allusions to 
canned foods are at variance with the 
findings in the United States. 


With these restrictions in mind, the 
book is a valuable one. The copious 


anecdotes, especially those connected with 
experimentation on the deficiency diseases 
will make good material for the teacher. 
The clear and simple style will make it 
easily read. There are several lists of 


foods containing or not containing certain 
vitamins which are convenient. The 
authors make several points which are 
known but often overlooked and are here 
put in their proper perspective. 

The book is well worth its moderate 
price as a mental stimulant, as.a source 
of illustrations, and as a record of con- 
temporary English experimentation. There 
is an excellent index. 

Lulu G. Graves. 


“Care of The Mouth and Teeth.” By 
Harvey J. Burkhart, D. C. S. Pub. by 
Funk & Wagnalls. 35 cents. 

“What Every One Should Know About 
Eyes.” By E. Park Lewis, M.D. Pub. 
by Funk & Wagnalls. 35 cents. 

“Diabetes and Its Treatment.’ By 
Frederick M. Allen, M.D. Pub. by Funk 
& Wagnalls. 35 cents. 


HESE three small volumes belong to 

the series published under the au- 
spices of The National Health Council 
for the purpose of providing the general 
public with authoritative books on health 
at low cost. The material in each book 
is presented in simple language and can 
well be used as reference reading for 
health classes by Junior High School 
students and those of higher grades, or 
as good sources of information for class- 
room work by teachers. While generally 
speaking, these are written more for the 
home than for use as text books, it 
would seem that many of the books in 
this series, especially the volumes dealing 
with the care of the teeth and the eyes 
could well have a place in the school 
health library. 
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Banton in a sewing classroom equipped 
with the “Educator Model” of the White 
Rotary Electric Sewing Machine is easier. There 
are none of the old, unnecessary obstacles to 
surmount. Pupils grasp the simple operation of 
the machine at once. Quickly they learn the 
various steps in sewing ... and how they enjoy 
completing them on the “Educator Model!” 


The adjustability of both the ma- 


Old Teaching Difficulties Swept Away 


are all features that make sewing easy and 
pleasurable for students and teachers of the art. 


The open front and the convenient drawer 
provide ample storage space. 


When classes are over, a collapsible cover 
supplied with the machine protects it from dust. 


The “Educator Model” of the White Rotary 
Electric goes far in fostering the correct 
conditions for a sewing class. 





chine and the chair insures the com- 
fort of the student while working. 
This is an exclusive feature with the 
“Educator Model”. The sit-straight 
feature keeps the pupil in a direct 
line with her work. 





It lightens the burden of teaching 
and makes the sewing course wholly 
pleasing to pupils. 


Write for full information on the 
machine and teaching aids supplied 
with it. 








The sewing head of this machine j 
g The "Educator Model” of | When ordering the new “Educator” 


represents the very latest White de- ; ; 
‘ . A the White Rotary Electric b. q 
sign ... numbered stitch and tension * ys scslilias dadelihiblines oh yiee No ~~ = — with ” 
: . » without correct posture chair. 
regulators, revolving spool pins, easy including the new parabolic P 


threading, the White Sewing Light sewing light. 


White 


Rotary Electric 
Sewing Machines 


The Only Electric Sewing Machine Designed Especially for Educational Use 


White Sewing Machine Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


© 1929, w. s. M. Ca, 


























S we trace the development of Home Economics 

programs in various parts of the country, one 

of the outstanding phases is the ever growing 
and far reaching effect the subject, as a whole, has in 
influencing community life as well as individuals. This 
socializing aspect of home economics is one that is becom- 
ing increasingly important, but whose possibilities are not, 
perhaps, often enough considered. The opportunity a well 
developed program offers for arousing and stimulating 
community interests; for correlation with existing health 
and welfare organizations; for awakening parents and 
parents-to-be to the responsibilities and opportunities of 
parenthood; for instilling in young people a realization of 
the true meaning of living, of interest in others and their 
welfare, of the dignity of work, of their place in the 
community and their effect on the lives of others, to 
teach them “to live by living’—all these offer a challenge 
that we as Home Economists cannot afford to ignore or 
to treat lightly. That it is being considered seriously by 
those who are far-seeing and who have a broad conception 
of the work is shown frequently by the reports we get 
of results obtained and projects that are being carried 
out in schools, universities and communities. That there 
is still much to be done before the real value of home 
economics teaching will be recognized by “the man (and 
the woman) in the street” we know—but the fact that a 
good beginning has been made is an encouraging sign. 
And that it has been made cannot be denied. 

In this issue of PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS, 
we think that you will find of especial interest along 
these lines the story of the work being done in preparental 
training as told by Alice R. Wallin, Head of the Depart- 
ment of Child Care at the Highland Park High School; 
the story of the great Parents’ Exposition recently held at 
Grand Central Palace in New York City; the report of 
the speech made by Anna Spencer Garlin, Special Lecturer 
in Social Science at Teachers’ College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, before the Home Economics Section of the Ninth 
Ohio State Educational Conference at Columbus, Ohio, 
and the story of the development of the home economics 
program in the state of Colorado. Mildred Weigley Wood 
has written on the planning of an adult program in home 
economics, following along lines that have successfully 
been carried out in Arizona. In succeeding issues, we hope 
to be able to give you equally interesting stories and ideas 
about these and other important phases of the newer 
developments of home economics work. 


ITH the end of the term approaching and the 
question of examinations and vacation plans press- 
ing upon us, let us not lose sight of the fact that we 
should also keep in mind several meetings of much interest 
to all home economists. First of all, of course, is that 


of the American Home Economics Association that will 
be held this year in Boston from July Ist to 5th. Plans 
for a most interesting and stimulating meeting are rapidly 
taking shape, and it is hoped that a record breaking 
attendance will be had. 

The United States Commissioner of Education has an- 
nounced a conference of supervisors, teacher trainers, and 
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teachers of home economics similar to those that have 
been held for the last two years. This conference has 
been called for Monday, July Ist, immediately preceding 
the meeting of the Association. 

The American Child Health Association announces a 
Health Education Conference to be held from June 17th 
to 20th, inclusive. The place is the Hotel Cedarshore, 
Sayville, L. I. This is within easy access of New York 
City. For information as to detail plans for the meeting, 
write to the Division of Health Education, American 
Child Health Association, 370 Seventh Avenue, N. Y. C. 

The National Educational Association meets in Atlanta 
from June 28th to July 4th. 


e 


F course the idea of child care courses in high schools 
®é, is not an entirely new one—in fact in this issue 
Miss Alice Wallin of the Highland Park High School 
tells us that such a course was included in the curriculum 
of that school for the first time in the fall of 1924, and 
is now required of all girls before their graduation, and 
is restricted to students of 11A and 12B classes. At the 
same time that the course was inaugurated a nursery 
school laboratory was opened, which was probably the 
first that was connected with the public school. The story 
of this work, as Miss Wallin tells it, you will also find 
fascinating and interesting. Its worthwhileness as an 
essential part of the girl’s education and training cannot 
be questioned, and the hope is that as time goes on more 
high schools will become alive to the value of such a 
course and be able to make provisions for including it 
as a regular part of the school curriculum. The main 
point of difference in the two projects we have mentioned 
here is that the Manual Arts High School is able to offer 
the subject to boys as well as girls, and has been able to 
cooperate with an established nursery school. 


e 


O you know how to make the most of the teaching 

aids available in your community, or that can often 
be had for the asking from commercial concerns, from 
famous art museums and collections? The head of the 
home economics department in one of our universities 
has worked out an interesting plan of teaching for her 
textile and clothing classes in which she makes an exten- 
sive and rather unusual use of the facilities offered by the 
museums and art galleries of the city. How this has been 
done will be told in our June issue in an interesting 
article by Mrs. Ray Brink Rollinson, of the Department of 
Home Economics at George Washington University. 
Watch for “Textile Study at George Washington Univer- 
sity.” You will find it packed full of suggestions and 
teaching ideas. Mrs. Rollinson lectures on Home Eco- 
nomics Education at the University and writes from a 
wide and interesting experience in teaching. 
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SUGAR a high-light 
in good (OOKERY 


You have used sugar as a sweetener. Have 
you used sugar as a high-light in cooking vege- 
tables and meats, to give point to their flavors? 

It is not necessary to use enough sugar to 
make things sweet. Simply‘use it as a sharp- 
ener—to give edge and zest to flavors—to 
bring out those flavors better than most people 
know is possible. 


A little sugar added to peas, lima beans, 
string beans, corn, carrots, beets, parsnips, 
sweet potatoes, squash, onions, tomatoes, when 
these cook—emphasizes the fresh flavors in 
those vegetables. 

A little sugar with pork, chopped beef, pot- 
roasts, ragouts—etches their flavors. The 
sweet, nutty flavor of pork, for instance, is 
more definite when blended with a little sugar. 

Stocks and soups made from beef, veal, and 
mutton have more point if a small amount of 
sugar is added to the cold water when these 
start cooking. 

Try these recipes: 

Paprika Beets. Cook three to six large beets 
in a small amount of boiling water with a level 


teaspoon of sugar till tender. Chill in cold 
water, slip off the skins, slice (or if small, 
halve), arrange in serving dish and pour over 
a sauce made by melting two tablespoons but- 
ter, adding one level teaspoon sugar, and one- 
half teaspoon each of salt and paprika. 


Peas Country Style. To two cups shelled peas, 
allow four tender carrots and a small onion. 
Scrape and slice the carrots, cook them and the 
peas in just enough water to cover, with one 
level teaspoon sugar. When nearly tender, add 
the chopped onion, and a generous tablespoon 
of butter. Add salt, pepper and a little sugar 
to taste. Simmer till the onion is cooked. 

Bacon. Spatter sugar over bacon in frying. 

Roast Beef with Apricots. Select beef for 
roasting; prepare and roast as usual in hot 
oven. When nearly finished, place halves of 
apricots, drained and sprinkled with sugar, 
about it and cook till slightly browned. Make a 
gravy from the fat in the pan, adding a few 
spoonfuls of the apricot juice. 


The Sugar Institute, 129 Front Street, New 
York City. 


@ Good foods promote good health 

















NDIVIDUAL 


Strawberry Short- 
cakes are unsur- 
passed when made 
with Royal, the 
Cream of Tartar 
Baking Powder. It 
makes them light as 
a feather—flaky and 
appetizing in flavor. 
For three genera- 
tions successi::1 





cooks have baked 
with Royal Baking 
Powder! Pure, 


wholesome, depend- 
able, Royal always 
leavens perfectly. 











The 
Royal 
Cook Book con- 
taining 350 tested 


FREE: 


recipes for all 
kinds of delicious 
foods. Mail the 
coupon below for 
your copy. 








The Royal Baking Powder Co., Dept. 21 
101 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me free copy of 
the Royal Cook Book 


City .. 
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Fruit and Cereal Versus Chili 
and Tortillas 


(Continued from page 143) 


The girls that were selected for the 
class were asked if they would like to 
have some lessons in food preparation. 
They were interested and fourteen girls 
met the first day. The next meeting of 
the class showed eighteen girls, four girls 
were over school age who came to ask if 
they could enroll. The Board of Educa- 
tion furnished supplies for them. The 
class enrollment then stood at eighteen. 

An effort has been made to have the 


girls correct faulty food habits or per- 
haps, I should say, traditional food habits. 
The children ate much Chili, greasy, 
heavy soups, tortillas, tamales and coffee. 
Many children came to school without 
breakfast. We are striving to have each 
child eat three adequate, well balanced 
meals each day. 

The class greatly enjoyed the food 
preparation. The meal served at the table 
on a spotless tablecloth was something 
of a new experience for them. They 
are fast learning the correct table ap- 
pointments as measured by our standards. 
The eagerness with which they attack a 
new process and idea is gratifying. 

The girls are preparing and endeavor- 
ing to serve food in their homes as they 
have at school. Many report that they 
are eating more vegetables, fruits and 
cereals and drinking milk. 

Personal cleanliness has been stressed. 
An extra effort is put forth by the girls 
to be clean and look neat the day they 
attend their foods class. 

Interest has been created in the study 
of home economics among the Mexican 
women and girls. A parochial Mexican 
school in the city, that has never had 
home economics, recently asked the super- 
intendent of schools to permit them to 
send the girls of the fifth, sixth, seventh 
and eighth grades to the public schools 
for home economics. We hope to satisfy 
this desire to improve living conditions 
among these people and help them to 
live a more meaningful life. 

What may we hope to accomplish in 
spreading homemaking training to the 
Mexican girls and women? Will we see 
the time when Lupe and Juan will have 
fruit, cereal, egg, toast and milk for 
breakfast instead of eating a cold tortilla 
on their way to school? Can we help 
poor little nine year old Theresa with her 
household tasks of caring for baby 
brother and doing the family washing? 
Can we make happier Mexican mothers 
by teaching them the proper care of 
children and to realize that it is not the 
Almighty but faulty living habits, that 
takes their children from them? What 
shall we do with this challenge? 
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Home Economics in Colorado 
(Continued from page 132) 


besides potatoes for dinner, but Alice 
never eats vegetables. What can you do 
to influence Alice to partake of every 
vegetable that is served on the family 
table? 

In the clothing class the discussion of 
the clothing for small children is included 
and often leads to a unit on children’s 
clothing, bringing in problems in child 
care in relation to clothing. 

The following are the objectives 
worked out for a short unit of this kind 
in one homemaking class. 


1. To develop an interest in the char- 
acteristics necessary for suitable gar- 
ments for children two to five years 
old. 

2. To develop some judgment in selec- 
tion of children’s garments. 

3. To develop ability in construction of 
suitable garments for children. 


The problems studied included observa- 
tion of children at home, in kindergarten 
or on the playground, in order to see 
what things about their garments keep 
little children from being independent; 
to observe in children’s garments the kind 
and number and position of fastenings, 
position of openings, and shape of 
sleeves. From the discussion of these 
problems the high school girl may select 
some home project in relation to the care 
of a small brother or sister in her home. 


(Second half will follow in June) 








Food Study for High Schools 


This modern textbook emphasizes the 
study of food values. 


Mailing Price $1.50 


Elementary Home Economics 
By MARY LOCKWOOD MATTHEWS 
A revised edition of a successful text 
for classes beginning the study of 
home economics, covering the 
entire course. 


Mailing Price $1.40 


The House and Its Care 
By MARY LOCKWOOD MATTHEWS 
This practical book on the care of the 
house meets a long-felt want for 
the high-school student of 
Home Economics. 


Mailing Price $1.50 


Little, Brown and Company 


221 East 20th St. 
Chicago 


34 Beacon Street 
Boston 
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Red Cross Program of 
Preparedness and Prevention 


HE service of the American Red 

Cross in disaster during the past 

48 years has been spectacular and 
dramatic, competent, purposeful and to 
the point. Great caravans of medical 
supplies have been rushed to the scene 
of disaster, tons of food have been pur- 
chased, thousands of meals have been 
cooked and set before the hungry, and 
sufficient shelter set up to make a hundred 
busy towns. Money in the amount of 
$49,594,000 has been expended in 938 dis- 
asters within these United States. 

Through her 3,500 Chapters, the Great- 
est Mother in the World has a hand in 
every calamity which besets her children. 
In cyclone, tornado, hurricane, storm, 
fire, flood, epidemic, building collapse, 
wreck,—wherever the elements run riot, 
or man in his race for a goal has 
endangered his fellow men, she is there. 
There is her standard, the flag of the 
Red Cross, set solidly as a sign of hope 
in the midst of the chaos of calamity, 
and under her banner springs up a new 
civic leadership, having a place in it for 
people of every political, social, religious, 
national or racial complexion. i 

When there is need, every town and 
hamlet joins in the outpouring of con- 
cern. Industries and business groups 
everywhere give lavishly of their time 
and products, and there is widespread en- 
listment of sympathy and generous spirit 
of our people. 

Florida, the Great Valley of the Mis- 
sissippi, New England and the West 
Indies, scenes of the four most recent 
major disasters,—widely separated geo- 
graphically but closely knit through bonds 
of suffering and misfortune, received 
tangible evidence of the generous giving 
of the American people, through their 
Red Cross. During 1926, following winds 
of hurricane proportion, a fund of $4,777,- 
170.07 was provided by the people of the 
nation and the Red Cross for relief 
operations in Florida. In 1927 relief for 
Mississippi Valley flood sufferers called 
for the expenditure of $17,498,902.16 to 
carry through to completion the work 
begun early in the year. Of this amount 
the Red Cross furnished $100,000 from 
its own treasury. In November, 1927, 
heavy rains in New England brought 
about the most destructive flood ever ex- 
perienced in that section of the country, 
and for the furtherance of this work the 
relief fund totalled $1,269,541.56, of which 
$529,312.93 represents a donation from 
the treasury of the National organization. 
Again, in September, 1928, gifts were 
made to the West Indies hurricane suf- 
ferers by the public, of $5,908,146.54, and 
of that amount the Red Cross furnished 
$50,000 from National treasury funds that 


it might facilitate the emergency handling 
of the situation. 

In every community the local Chapter 
stands for a fraternity of service, work- 
ing for neighborhood, state, country and 
for the world. Every Red Cross unit 
stands ready at a moment’s notice to help 
at home or abroad. Trained intelligence 
may better cope with threats of oblitera- 
tion by natural forces. Through-going 





team play and constant alertness of 
leading officials, business industrial and 
professional folk may result in great 
saving of life by enabling the Chapter 


to offer immediate relief where delay 
means despair and added misfortune. 
Even before disaster strikes, the Red 
Cross realizes that where there is no 
disaster it has an important day-by-day 
work to do in preserving health, teaching 





Bubbling 
with ‘Health 


—thanks to the next best 
milk to Nature’s own 


The milk that most nearly 
matches the perfect digestibil- 
ity of mother’s milk is un- 
sweetened evaporated milk—or, 
to use a simpler name, Carna- 
tion. 

Carnation is just clean, rich 
whole milk with part of the 
natural water removed, all the 
food values left in, and nothing 
added. But there is this im- 
portant difference— 


It is “homogenized”—forced 
through almost invisibly small 
openings, so that the butter-fat 
globules become as tiny as 
those of mother’s milk. And it 
forms curds marvelously like 
those of mother’s milk—soft, 





flaky, easily digested by the 
most delicate baby stomach. 


That is why many baby 
specialists now prescribe un- 
sweetened evaporated milk in 
preference to milk in any other 
form. They are having as 
tonishing success with it, too 
with babies that could never 
digest ordinary milk, and with 
normal, healthy ones as well. 


They find Carnation Milk 
absolutely safe—free from all 
bacteria. They find it uniform 
in food value—an aid to exact 
diet regulation. They find it 
rich in minerals that build 
strong bones and teeth. 


And they find in it all the 
vitamins that any milk can be 
depended upon to supply. Only 
the usual supplements  ar¢ 
needed, such as orange juice 
and cod-liver oil. 

Write for Carnation Baby- 


Feeding Chart and Carnation 
Cook Book 


CARNATION MILK Propucts COMPANY ( 


565 Carnation Bldg., Oconomowoc, 
665 Stuart Bldg., 
New York 





the red and 
white Carnation 
label means 
unsweetened 
EVAPORATED 
MILK 
of highest quality 








Seattle, Wash. 
Aylmer, 






Wis. 


Ont. 


Cows 





(c) 1929, C. M. P. Co. 
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ideals of service to the youth of America, 
helping in distress, and in preventing 
disaster. 

It has made this prevention and the 
strengthening of its disaster preparedness 
committees in Chapters the keynote of its 
contemplated work for the coming year. 
The Red Cross realizes that as the idea 
of prevention is carried out the Chapter 
will perfect its skill in the handling of 
disasters through added knowledge gained 
by study of the particular problems and 
hazards contained within its field. This 
is the goal set for’ our Red Cross, and 
is the plan upon which the work for 1929 
will be based. 

During the coming year the Greatest 
Mother plans to stretch out her protec- 
tive arm and trace with the finger of 
humanity a circle of prevention round 
about her children everywhere. Disaster 
relief programs embody extensive surveys 
of all hazards, and evaluation of the type 
and number of risks present in communi- 
ties. Public attention is to be called 
to existing dangers, and well laid plans 
of action are to be developed to antici- 
pate every emergency. 

Whether the community be small or 
large, National headquarters offer infor- 
mation and skilled leadership in working 
out plans to ward off calamity and to 
prepare for undertaking relief tasks. 
Through years of experience, supported 


by trained personnel, the organization is 
truly fitted to serve in an advisory capa- 
city. 

Mines, factories, munitions plants, 
rivers, lakes and streams that may be 
apt to overflow are all to be charted. 
and all Chapters of the Red Cross are 
strengthening their disaster preparedness 
committees for constantly improved serv: 
ice when called into action. Skill and 
public interest will gradually surround 
the local problems until a new sense of 
security is justified. 

The Red Cross has a great respsonsi- 
bility by virtue of the people’s faith im- 
posed in it, and it knows that greater dis- 
asters than those of the past may come 
to test it. 


Parental Education for 
Parents and Teachers 
(Continued from page 136) 


of early child experience gives parents 
who are thoughtful and conscientious a 
new desire for better knowledge of all 
that makes for true education in the home 
and school. 

We are sure that it is right to link 
parents and teachers definitely together in 
this need and in all plans for meeting 
it wisely. It is therefore well that the 
colleges, especially those having teacher- 
training courses and also courses in 
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Household Science and Arts should lead 
in parental education. It is, however, as 
certain that other agencies are needed 
quite as much. The church is the insti- 
tution nearest the family, and its educa- 
tional methods and provisions should 
include really scientific and, above all, 
ethically motivated courses of adult edu- 
cation along lines of parental education. 
Already the clubs of volunteer associa- 
tions of those actually facing parental 
difficulties give great aid to the puzzled. 
Already the Parent-Teacher Associations, 
with their millions of students and help- 
ers, give a vital touch of human experi- 
ence to the more academic work of the 
college and university. Already progres- 
sive education gives us experimental 
demonstration of how best to reach the 
creative energy of the child and set it 
moving along lines that lead to strength 
and self-mastery and all that makes 
human life worth while. It is now time 
to more perfectly evaluate all the differ- 
ing but kindred agencies for showing men 
and women how to be successful parents, 
and to find the right place in general 
education of the schools for the different 
steps of instructive help toward that end. 
That is the main reason why such 
institutes as these are of incalculable 
value in leading toward the better society 
of which the better parents must be a 
conscious and an achieving part. 








Practical Suggestions for 
Preparing School Luncheons 





THE HOUSE OF 
QUALITY “© SERVICE 





The makers of Crisco, the pure vegetable 
shortening and cooking fat, have prepared an 
interesting and instructive booklet called “A 
Manual of Cookery,” which the Home 
Economics teacher will find unusually helpful. 


The Manual consists of 12 chapters filled with 
recipes especially suitable for wholesome 
school luncheons. It explains the fundamental 
principles of cooking in an easily understand- 
able way which makes it an excellent text 
book for Cookery classes. 


You may have a free copy of the Manual by 
sending us the coupon below. Additional 
copies are also available for use as demonstra- 
tion manuals or collateral text books. 


cere eee eee eee ee eeeseee sees ereeeseeseseeeeesess 


Procter & Gamble, Dept. V-529, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Please send me a free copy of the “Manual of Cookery.” 


NO Sb Xs on aost bh See EE Panes IEEE ET eh «obs ta bie okes ba54 x 
ventas bas b5ss atoowane cheb erban OND a c0k 4 G5 i eawa ves 

















MILWAUKEE 


MANUFACTURERS 


DiStituen vinEGAR 


STRICTLY INDEPENDENT 














White - Distilled - Vinegar 
made exclusively from 


GRAIN 
TANK CARS OR BARRELS 


Write us for quotations 
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Unclelake Says—~ 











your attention to 


facturers. 

















TEACHERS AND Housewives: Please write for interesting samples—papers for the refrigerator, 








‘‘The man who is totally blind can see as much 
in a darkened cave as in the bright sunlight.”’ 


We are not talking to those who blind their eyes with pre- 
judice, those who refuse to take advantage of improved 
methods and products, but to all others we respectfully call 


KVP Genuine Vegetable Parchment and 
Waxed Papers 


the papers that are so highly recommended by food manu- 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT CO. 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


cooking and 
general home use. 





Teacher Helps 


We will be pleased to send to any teacher of sewing 
or interior decoration our color card and our inter- 
esting sewing book depicting some of the uses for 


WRIGHT 3 BIAS FOLD TAPE 


Our tapes are all cut on a perfect, true bias and are 
so handled in carding as to retain all of the original 
elasticity. Our bias fold tapes are made in nain- 
sook, lawns, percales, soft finish pure silk and taf- 
feta. All are guaranteed wash proof. They make 
practical and artistic finishes for dresses and deco- 
rative articles. 


WM. E. WRIGHT & SONS CO., 
DEPARTMENT E, ORANGE, N. J. 


I would like very much to have one of your 


i, color cards, also a sewing book. 
I bis. cs. 54s o¥cksncsseivscuasinousesoncs 
It turns itself J 
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To Teachers 


ART, SEWING, 
COSTUME DESIGN, 
INTERIOR DECORATION 


This Interesting and Helpful 
Book Will Be Sent FREE 


_— | 


The part dyes play in home 
economics told as interestingly 
as a mystery story. Chapters 
on color harmonies, adapting 
colors to complexions, Fabric 
Painting, Batik, etc. Fully 
illustrated in colors. Request 
enough copies for your classes. 
Just mail the coupon, NOW. 

















ry | Diamond Dyes, HE 
p tamon a | _ Burlington, Vermont. 
Please send copies of “Color 
Dyes | Craft” FREE. 
i 
EASY TO UsE— | Name 
PERFECT RESULTS | Address 
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Olives—Ripe or Green 


(Continued from page 138) 


the diet as a real food, rather than as a 
pickle or condiment. On the other hand, 
while green olives are far from negligible 
they are better suited to the place their 
flavor naturally assigns them, that of an 
appetizer and a condiment which will 
give zest and flavor to foods lacking in 
taste. 

Apparently nothing has been done on 
the vitamin content: of the olives, but 
little would be expected as olive oil con- 
tains only variable amounts of vitamin A. 
Both the ripe and green olives are 
strongly alkaline in their reaction, due to 
the large quantities of calcium and potas- 
sium present. 

Since ripe olives are graded according 
to. size, the purchasers of olives should 
know what they are and thus be able to 
decide what type to buy. The size name 
appears conspicuously on the cans; as the 
variety of olive usually does (Mission, 
Manzanillo, etc.). The sizes and the 
number to be found in a pint are; 
Medium, 64; Large, 55; Extra Large, 46; 
Mammoth, 40; Giant, 34; Jumbo, 28; 
Colossal, 23. The small or medium sized 
olives are often just as good as, or better 
than, the large olives and of course are 
less expensive. The bigger olives give 


a much prettier effect when they are to 
be used whole as garnishes. 


After opening olives, either green or 
ripe, the unused ones should be returned 
to the liquid from which they were re- 
moved. If kept uncovered in a cool place 
they will keep for some time in perfect 
condition. 

Olives may be served drained, with 
crisp leaves of lettuce or with cracked 
ice. In any recipe calling for mushrooms, 
ripe olives may be substituted. They are 
excellent in-creamed dishes, in fish cock- 
tails (where they may be combined to 
good advantage with green olives), and 
in salads. An attractive way to serve 
the ripe olives is a California style. Place 
olives in a dish and cover with olive oil; 
add a small clove of garlic and allow to 
stand over night. In the morning remove 
garlic and excess oil and serve. It will 
be found that the flavor has been en- 
hanced by a delicately spicy flavor. The 
producers tell us that at present the 
annual consumption of ripe olives is only 
about eleven olives per person. 


Green olives, aside from the whole 
ones, may be purchased stuffed with 
pimientos, almonds or celery. 
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Pamphlets and Booklets 


Received 


“Enterprise Efficiency Studies on Cali- 
fornia Farms.” By L. W. Fluharty and 
F. R. Wilcox. Circular 24. University 
of California Printing Office, Berkeley, 
Calif. 


“Strawberry Culture in California.” By 
A. H. Hendrickson. Circular 23. Uni- 
versity of California Printing Office, 
Berkeley, Calif. 


“Cooking Utensils and the Amount of 
Fuel They Use.” Sheet Metal Ware 
Association, 342 Madison Avenue, New 
York; N- Y. 


“Definitions and Standards for Food 
Products.” U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 


“The Fruit Tree Leaf Roller in West- 
ern New York.” By S. W. Harman. 
New York State Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Geneva, N. Y. 


“Proximate Composition of Fresh 
Fruits.” By Charlotte Chatfield and 
Laura I. McLaughlin. U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

“Bush Fruit Culture in California.” By 
A. H. Hendrickson. Circular 25. Univer- 
sity of California Printing Office, Berke- 
ley, Calif. 











Statement of the ownership, management, circulation, etc., re- 
quired by the Act of Congress of August 24, 


1912 of Practical 





Why Don't You 


write to Miss Marye Dahnke, head of our 
Home Economics Dept., for some of the 
interesting and helpful literature we have 
prepared on cheese and its uses? Cheese 
is such an important food that no one 
should be without a thorough knowledge of 
the great variety of ways to serve it as well 
as its dietetic value. This literature is free, 
just check off on the coupon below copies 
you would like and it will be a pleasure for 
us to send them. 


Home Economics Dept. 
Kraft-Phenix Cheese Co., 402 Rush St., Chicago 


Please send me the items checked below: 

Recipe Book. Cheese and ways to serve it. 
Romance of Cheese. 

Cheese Food Value Chart. 


Outlines of Cheese Demonstrations 
Cheese Salads & Main Dishes. 


—e_—e 
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Name 


Address 
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ag co published monthly at New York, N. Y., for April 
State of New York, County of New York, SS.: 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared Emery, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the 
Business Manager of Practical Home Economics, and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the cir- 
culation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912 embodied 
in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, "printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, and 
business managers are: Publisher, The Lakeside Publishing Co., 468 
Fourth Ave., New York City; Editor, Jessie A. Knox, 468 Fourth 
Ave., New York City; Managing Editor, Jessie A. Knox, 468 Fourth 
Ave., New York City; Business Manager, J. T. Emery, 468 Fourth 
Ave., New York City. 

2. That the owners are:—The Lakeside Publishing Co., 468 
Fourth Ave., New York City; J. T. Emery, 468 Fourth Ave., 
New York City; Karl M. Mann, 468 Fourth Ave., New York City; 
Caroline M. Dexter, 468 Fourth Ave., New York City. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and _ other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (if there are 
none, so state.) None, 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving names of the 
owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not 
only the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company but also, in cases where the stock- 
hoider or security holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the company as trustees hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any person, asso- 
ciation, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the 
said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 

J. T. EMERY. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th day of March, 1929. 
ETHEL M. GOODWIN, 


Form 3526—Ed. 1924 Notary Public, New York County. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1930.) 















































THE 
FLEISCHMANN 
COMPANY 


Distilled 


Vinegars 





SALES OFFICES 


Chicago Vinegar Sales Dept. 
327 South La Salle St. :: Chicago, IIL 


N. Y. Vinegar Sales Dept. 
630 West 34th St. New York City 
Langdon Station Washington, D. C. 
245-11th St. 4 San Francisco, Cal. 

Twelfth and Pike Streets, Seattle, Wash. 




















E. PRITCHARD 


Packer and Manufacturer 
of the Finest 


“EDDYS” 


BRAND 


Canned Food, Jellies, Preserves, 


Plum Pudding, Sauces, 
Table Delicacies 


and 


PRIDE OF THE FARM 
TOMATO CATSUP 


Bridgeton, New Jersey 
and 


331 Spring Street, New York, N.Y. 


a 

















The New York 


Recipe for 
French Dressing 


Made in 2 Minutes! 








14 Cup Mazola 3 tablespoons 

1 teaspoon Karo, vinegar 
Red Label ‘%% teaspoon salt 
¥ teaspoon white pepper 


Beat thoroughly and use with any 
vegetable, meat or fish salad. 




















Even the French Dressing Recipe 
is different in Mrs. Ida Bailey 
Allen’s nw Gook Book (see coupon 


below). 


ec 


‘Tus recipe will demonstrate to 
you the wholesomeness and high 
quality of Mazola. Regardless of 
price, there is no finer oil than this 
pure, clear oil made from _ full- 
ripened golden corn. 


' Send 10c with this coupon and you 
I will receive a copy of Ida Bailey Al- 
t len’s wonderful new Cook Book, 
beautifully bound, 112 pages of un- 
usual recipes. Write 
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DOUICES Of MALeTIAlS for use of HOME ECONOMICS Teachers 


Below are listed booklets and other help 


s to home economics teachers. 
being sure to ask for material mentioned in THE HOME ECO 


Send your re 


et direct to the manufacturer, 


OMIST. 





Fruitland Cookery 
Successor to 
Sunland Cookery 


issued every month during the school 
year. Contains historical data, lesson 
material and recipes. More than 9,000 
Home Economics teachers and Home 
Demonstration Agents depend upon 
this bulletin for dried fruit cookery 
and data. Free upon request to 


California Dried Fruit Research Inst. 
Pacific-Southwest Building, 
Fresno, California. 


Sunkist Food Bulletins 


A series of monthly lesson leaflets 
furnished in quantity for class dis- 
tribution during eight months of school 
ear, to home economics. classes. 
ruit recipes. 

A School Lunch Bulletin and diet 
booklet, ‘‘Telling Fortunes with Foods” 
will also be sent. 


Dept. H. E., California Fruit Growers 
Exchange, Box 530, Station C., 


Los Angeles, California 


“The Art of Making Bread” 


Beautifully illustrated booklet, con- 
taining chart, picturing and _ explain- 
ing every step in bread-making. Also 
Wall Chart for Class Use and Outline 
of a Course in Bread Making. 


Northwestern Yeast Co., 
1750 North Ashland Avenue, 
Chicago, IIl. 





A Catalogue of Special Diet 
Foods and Equipment 


A booklet listing foods and equipment 

adaptable to the diabetic or obesity 

diet. Helpful to dietetics instructors 

offering diet in disease to college 

students. 

The rie Dietetic Supply House, 
e 


1748 st Van Buren St., 
Chicago, IIl. 





Height and Weight Charts 


An approved chart for boys and girls 
showing weights for different ages and 
heights. A copy should be in every 
child’s hands to show them the im- 
portance of proper nutrition. 5 cents 
a copy. In lots of 10 or more 2 cents 
each. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Ave., New York 


“Food Value of the Banana” 
Illustrated 


A 24-page booklet presenting this sub- 
ject in text and tables, on authority of 
leading dietitians. 


United Fruit Company 


Research Dept., 1 Federal Street 
Boston, Mass. 





SPEGIAL 


C. J. APPELDOORN 


Appeldoorn’s Delicious 


HON EY 5lbs. Extracted Clover Honey Tag 


Postpaid East of the Rockies, West $1.50 


We offer our hearty co-operation to Domestic Science Teachers 


Box A 10 


HAMLER, OHIO 





Teacher's Outline for a Domestic 


Science Course 


A series of interesting bulletins with 
lesson plans. 


R. B. Davis Baking Powder Co. 
38 Jackson Street, Hoboken, N. J. 
































MOUTH HYGIENE 
for School Children 


A booklet written by 


ALFRED C. FONES, D.D.S. 


Director, Division of Dental Hygiene, Board of 
Education, Bridgeport, Conn. 


This thirty-two page booklet was written especially to 
help teachers present attractively the care of the teeth, 
with a careful explanation of the principles of dental 


hygiene. 


It also contains a tooth brush drill adapted 


to school purposes. 


e 


Price 25 Cents 


Discount for quantities 


LAKESIDE PUBLISHING CO. 


468 FourtH AVENUE 


New York Clty 


The undernourished infant 
GAINS MATERIALLY 
in weight when 
KNOX SPARKLING GELATINE 
is added to its milk. 
Write for details. 
Knox Gelatine Laboratories 
111 Knox Avenue Johnstown, N. Y. 





























Practical Helps for 
Home Economics Teachers 


Consisting of Educational Samples of 
high grade products and lesson plan sug- 
gestions published in our 


HOMEMAKERS BULLETIN 


sent free to Home Economics teachers. 
Write to-day and have your name en- 
tered on our “Live List” to receive these 
valuable aids to teaching. 


HOME MAKERS 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 


Gerald B. Wadsworth, Proprietor 
Freeport, New York 


2450 Grove St. 









































